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Is delivered every day by our own carriers 
and agents direct to permanent subscribers, 


ASST 


This means that the RECORD was in over 
© 144,000 homes every day during the month of Decem- 
42 ber, 1897; yet it did not mean as much to advertisers 
2 as it does now. During January, hundreds of addi- 
7 tional subscribers were served by our carriers, The 

% exact figures next week. 
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Nothing Curious About It. 


A MAN may look into any Home through a keyhole. But he can not 
enter without a key. The only key to Advertising Success is 
COMFORT. 


IT is the only key that unlocks the doors of One [illion and a Quarter 
Homes, and opens the hearts of Six Million readers. 
COMFORT IS THE SHORT CUT TO PROFIT, 


BECAUSE IT CARRIES YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 
DIRECT TO THE PEOPLE. 
Take courage and try ComForT. Space can be secured at all the 
leading agencies. 
W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Augusta, Maine. 


INCORPORATED. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


HOW ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BROTHER, 
OF NEW YORK, TELL THEIR BUSINESS 
STORY TO THE PUBLIC. 


The name of Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Brother, of 65 and 67 Cortlandt street, 
and 163 and 167 Washington street, 
New York City, is seen so often in the 
advertising columns of a host of pub- 
lications, that a reporter of PRINTERS’ 
INK believed he would be able to 
secure an interesting advertising story 
from them. With this end in view, he 
discovered Mr. C. H. Ingersoll, the 
“‘brother,” and plied him with ques- 
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no further conception then than to 
seek a general market, and our total 
capital was $175. However, we found 
a demand for our products, and were 
soon compelled to move, moving into 
a loft at 92 Fulton. 

“‘It was at this place, about 1885, 
that we began to do a little general ad- 
vertising. We chose monthlies and 
weeklies of large general circulation, 
with the intention of building upa 
mail order business. The result was 
the gain of a little money, considerable 
experience, and the nucleus of the 
present business. We gradually ac- 
cumulated a number of very saleable 


tions. The special- 
concern, it ties, both 
may be ob- of our own 
served in manufact- 
passing, ure and as 
now occu- jobbers. 
pies about This ad- 
twelve vertising 
floors. It establish- 
has a large ed a mail 
factory at order de- 
Linden, part ment 
N. J., and which has 
keeps be- grown to 
tween ‘one quite ex- 
and two tensive 
hundred propor- 
hands busy tions and 
continu- Rosert H. Incersoitt & BRoTHeEr. also helped 
ally, man- develop an 


ufacturing all kinds of novelties, rang- 
ing from $1 specialties to 10 cent arti- 
cles, and including a dollar typewriter, 
cameras, watches, cyclometers, print- 
ing outfits, bicycle sundries and what 
not. In their various departments, 
Mr. Ingersoll says, they do a business 
of more than $500,000 annually. Just 
how much of this is attributable to ad- 
vertising direct, it is of course impos- 
sible to tell, but they attribute the larger 
part to that source. 

‘It was in 1879,” said Mr. Inger- 
soll, ‘‘ that we began as manufacturers 
of rubber stamps and printing outfits 
in a little room six by ten feet. We had 


extensive manufacturing and jobbing 
business, particularly in the line of 
premium goods for publishers and mail 
order dealers.” 

‘‘In order to gain this, did you 
begin to advertise, or how did you 
bring these things to attention?” 

‘We never did anything with par- 
ticular reference to publishers. This 
advertising started our business in 
various directions, including the pre- 
mium business which has come to us 
naturally by reason of the wide popu- 
larity our goods have secured through 
advertising in newspapers and other 
methods of pushing sales,” 
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‘ Your advertising was of a general 
nature entirely?” 

** It was.” 

‘*In the selection of mediums, with 
which did you begin ?’’ 

‘* We began and have since adhered 
in a general way to mediums of large 
circulation. Such as the Youth’s Com- 
panion, Cosmopolitan, and we have 
found very suitable a class of periodic- 
als to which Vickery’s list belongs.” 

‘* Were the results from this adver- 
tising immediate or slow ?” 

‘* I can only answer that in a general 
way. ‘There is no question, but that 
we are still getting returns in remote 
ways from advertising done years ago.” 

‘*T presume that the growth of your 
advertising has been commensurate 
with the growth of your business ?”’ 

‘Our business has steadily increased, 
almost doubling each year, whereas our 
advertising has fluctuated and has not 
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other than catalogues, such as letters 
or booklets ?” 

‘* We are constantly sending out spe- 
cial catalogues, circulars, booklets, 
etc., to the various branches of trade 
throughout the country, ‘ We are just 
now mailing 200,000 circulars of our 
specialties and we circulate from 100.- 
000 to 200,000 of our special cata- 
logues, such as bicycle sundry and 
metal specialties, to these trades.” 

“*T take it that your advertising is 
merely to provoke inquiry for your 
catalogues and circulars, is it not ?’’ 

‘*Not wholly. We expect direct 
results.” 

‘‘Could you give me a list of the 
mediums that you are advertising in 
now ?”’ ; 

‘** It is quite extensive and comprises 
from 200 to 300 periodicals. I would 
not care to give you a complete list.” 

** Well, would you mention repre- 





PRINTING OUTFIT, 





sentative ones?’ 
** McClure's, National Trib- 
10c , : 
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We now,send our 
famous Boy's Printer 
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une, Puck, Review of Reviews, 
Sawyer Trio, Scientific Ameri- 
can, N.Y. World, Vickery List, 


specimen of “e ° 
sae vee Rich od — Woman's Home Companion, 
a83 A Font of . | Woman's World, Vouth’s Com- 
uUndolibleink, | panion, Blick Cat, Comfort, 


Christian Herald, Cosmopolitan, 
Golden Days, Delineator, Judge, 
Lupton’s List, Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” 
**Do you run to display?” 
** We stick to our character- 
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doubled each year. It has in a general 
way increased, however.’’ 

‘* Would you mind stating how much 
you spend on advertising ?” 

‘‘For newspaper advertising, from 
$12,000 to $25,000 per year. Besides 
this we spend very much more in cir- 
cularizing, catalogues, and other forms 
of advertising, such as boards, walls, 
etc.” 

‘*Have you a systematic method of 
sending out circulars, or do you send 
them only on inquiry?” 

‘*We always respond to inquiries 
for our catalogue, and besides periodic- 
ally mail large editions to each of our 
customers and others. We are just 
new, for instance, mailing 500,000 of 
our catalogue ‘J.’”’ 

‘*Then you 
logues ?” 

**We do have various catalogues, 
but refer to the above as a serial num- 
ber of our general catalogue, which is 
the one most largely circulated.’’ 

**Do you send out any circulars 


have various cata- 





istic small type and space ‘ads,’ and 
are frequently criticised for it.” 

‘* Criticised in what way ?”’ 

“‘On the ground that it is contrary 
to good advertising practice.” 

**Since the end of all advertising is 
to get results, I should judge that if 
you found this was effective, there 
should not be anything more to say?” 

‘**No, not so far as we are con- 
cerned, except that we probably have 
plenty to learn. We are always look- 
ing for improved methods and may be 
too tenacious of this practice of using 
small type, etc., and economizing 
space.”’ 

‘*Do you ever employ reading no- 
tices?” 

‘**Only incidentally.” 

‘*Do you select position or are you 
indifferent about that?” 

‘*We are not indifferent, and es- 
pecially in important lines of advertis- 
ing, we get all the good position we 
can,”’ 

‘*In regard to the efficacy of your 
































various mediums, do you try to key to 
find out how effective they are?” 

‘* We key every ‘ad.’” 

‘*In what way ?’’ 

‘* By department numbers, and find 
this a very positive way of determining 
results.”’ 

‘* About what proportion of the in- 
quiries that you get, can you deter- 
mine?” 

‘It would be pure guess work for 
me to state that, but especially with 
key ‘ads’ a very large proportion.”’ 

‘** Have you seasons for your adver- 
tising, or do you advertise equally 
throughout the year?” 

‘*We aim to keep the advertising 
up all the year round, but usually have 
on hand specialties for the seasons, 
and naturally do the bulk of our ad- 
vertising between the months of Sep- 
tember and May.” 

**You refer to other methods; do 
you use street cars, or the elevated cars, 
or outdoor display ?” 

** We have not used cars to any great 
extent, but have recently done con- 
siderable in outdoor display.” 

‘* Along the railroads, I presume?” 

‘‘No. Throughout this city.” 

‘*Do you place through an agency 
or direct ?”’ 

‘*Both ways; largely through an 
agency.” 

‘** May I ask through whom?” 

‘* Through Lord & Thomas.” 

** About what proportion of your 
business is mail order?” 

‘*In the various departments about 
one-half, the rest of it being sales 
made through salesmen, and locally in 
New York City. Our business with 
publishers for the supply of premiums 
probably amounts to at least $100,000 
per year.” J. W. SCHWARTZ. 


———tor 
BE CAREFUL OF SMALL THINGS. 

In writing advertisements remember you 
are — to the masses, and be careful to 
use the same phraseology that you would em- 
ploy were you addressing a crowd of eager 
customersin your store. A simple, conversa- 
tional style is the one to employ in this con- 
nection. Rhetoric is out of place, because 
the proportion of people in the average city 
who would appreciate a “ learned ” advertise- 
ment is so small that the number it would in- 
terest would not serve to payforthe ad. A 
“ bluff”? manner of writing is also out of 
place in an advertisement, because it would 
never occur to you to adopt a bluff style of 
conversation in telling a customer face to face 
about some article of goods, would it? You 
ought to be careful of these small things.— 
Shoe and Leather Facts. 
— 





Give your rival’s advertising attention, but 
give your rival no advertising.—/ansfield 
(0.) News. 
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THE PRINCIPAL SEMI-MONTHLIES. 
By Charles N. Kent. 

There are 116 semi-monthly publica- 
tions accorded, in the American News- 
paper Directory for December, a circu- 
lation of more than one thousand copies 
each issue. More than one-fourth of 
them, or 28 in number, are agricultural. 
Only four issue as many as forty thou- 
sand copies, and these four all belong 
in the first class, the circulation of each 
being in excess of 75,000, stated in 
exact figures, which accord with the 
publishers’ detailed yearly statement, 


on file in the Directory office. They 
are as follows: 
Springfield, O., Farm and Fireside. . . .313,587 


Springfield, Mass., Farm and Home. ..250,225 


inneapolis, Minn., Housekeeper... . 104,991 
Louisville, Ky., Home and Farm..... 82,519 
Total for the four papers....... oo ++ 75T,322 


There is no other semi-monthly 
rated higher than the fourth or C class, 
which indicates a circulation exceeding 
20,000. The remaining I12 are divided 
into 7 classes, and the combined circu- 
lation of each class is estimated as fol- 








lows : 

@ ln Chase Caciccicsccves e+ 44,000 
Ree Se ae ae 77,000 
Pe Fee eee 110,000 
Pt a ae 156,750 
89 8 CORB wsvcnecccccce 745 

GB Oe CARED Ths sce ccccccccccce 89,100 
OG Fey Chased, ..ccseccces coce 28,600 

112 Papers, Circulation....... 580,250 


Thus giving to the combined 116 
publications an aggregate circulation of 
1,331,572 copies each issue. Adver- 
tisers will note that the four papers of 
the first class named above print over 
170,000 more copies each issue than all 
of the remaining 112 papers combined, 
while the Springfield (Ohio) Farm and 
Fireside prints over fifty per cent more 
copies each issue than the 79 papers of 
classes 1, H and G combined. 





——_—_~+o> 

THE MAN OF MODERATE MEANS. 

“* Among the circulars that I receive from 
time to time by mail,”’ said the man of mod- 
erate means, “I find now and then one of a 
bank, setting forth its strength and resources 
and inviting my account. Very limited bank- 
ing facilities would be ample for my business, 
but I am glad to get the circular, neverthe- 
less, just as I am pleased when a cabman 
says ‘ Cab, sir!’ to me, because it classifies 
me with the men of substance.” —W. ¥. Sun. 

—_ Sa anal 
TRUE, 

Advertising pays, and no man knows that 
better than the man who has tried it faith- 
fully. In this day of sharp competition in 
all branches of trade, the man who makes the 
most noise attracts the most attention, and 
that is what the one who has merchandise to 
sell wants.—Zvrenton (\. $.) Gazette, 














J. WESLEY BARBER. 


The following pleasant reference to 
J. Wesley Barber, the Boston adver- 
tising agent, is copied from the Massa- 
chusetts Editor for January : 

Mr. Barber’s has been a busy life. Born 
at Tuftonborough, N. H., on August 28, 18438, 
he is purely a New England product. At 
eleven years he was sent to school at New- 
bury Seminary, but only for ashort time. At 
thirteen he went to Lancaster, N. H., where 
he combined studies with duties as the post- 
master’s assistant in the store of Royal Joys- 
lin. It was here that he first met Geo. P. Rowell, 
who was a native of Lancaster and spent his 
vacations there. At sixteen he left Lancaster 
to prepare for college at Tilton, N. H., but 
he did not long remain, however, agreeing to 
spend his summer vacation with George P. 

owell and Horace Dodd, then doing busi- 
ness as advertising agents at Boston, undera 
limited two years’ partnership as Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co, In April, 1867, at the dissolu- 





J. Westey Barser. 


tion of this partnership, Mr. Barber decided 
toremain with Mr. Dodd at Boston instead 
of going to New York, whither Mr. Rowell 
removed. The rest is soon told. He has 
been connected with the Dodd’s agency since 
that time, and has consequently been before 
the advertising public ter over thirty-one 
years. Mr. Barber has commodious offices 
in the Carter Building, and has at the present 
time the best of facilities for handling and 
placing advertising effectively. Mr. Barber 
is an enthusiastic photographer, and has been 
acamera fiend for fifteen years, taking his 
relaxation from his active duties in this way. 
He has accumulated a portfolio of photo- 
graphic studies which, from the photo- 
cag standpoint, are of great value. 

fore wood engraving became practically a 
lost art, Mr. Barber spent some of his odd 
moments in collecting proofs from the wood 
blocks before electrotyping, and his collec- 
tion of these also-can now be considered 
very rare. Renewed prosperity and retrieved 
fortunes are wished by his friends of New 
England and the country at large. And they 
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He has the 
It is hard to down a 
His ability, pluck, perseverance 


will undoubtedly be his portion. 
elements of success. 
good man. 
will win. 

PRINTERS’ InK has known Mr. Barber 
for nearly forty years, and he was 
always a nice fellow, although when 
he was young he was better looking 
than at present. 


ig otaliiioi 
TACOMA’S ADVERTISING. 

The Alaska gold fields have offered the 
Western railroads an opportunity never 

ualed to exploit their advantages, and the 

orthern Pacific has led the van. This feat- 
ure alone would have insured Tacoma a full 
share of the resulting business, but our en- 
terprising merchants were not satisfied with 
this, and proceeded to organize to do some 
advertising on their own account. They 
sought the aid of the newspapers, and edition 
after edition of the Daily jo ade was pub- 
lished in which valuable information in re- 
gard to routes, outfits and prices of supplies 
were given, sandwiched with timely adver- 
tisements, Tacoma, the gateway to Alaska, 
being the thread of every story. These 
papers, nearly 200,000, were systematically 
mailed to wherever parties were organizing 
for the Northwestern mines, with the result 
that thousands of letters of inquiry poured 
in upon the Klondike bureau, sometimes 
almost swamping the secretaries. Soon the 
advance couriers reached Tacoma, and the 
outfitting trade begins to feel the impulse 
that legitimate and well-timed advertising 
never fails to bring. Another striking result 
of this publicity is observed in the increase 
of business firms. Every store on Pacific 
avenue, from Seventh to "Mineteenth Streets, 
with the exception of five or six, is now occu- 
pied or semen. There has been at no time 
since the settlement of Tacoma so large a store 
frontage on the main avenue emai for 
business purposes. Advertising has worked 
this revival.— /acoma Leager. 


+o 
MR. HALLOCK’S EXPERIENCES. 

I have known very satisfactory results de- 
rived from single insertions of advertisements 
in the papers of Kellogg’s Lists, but the 
character of the advertisement, its size, word- 
ing and display must all be taken into care- 
ful consideration, coupled with the nature of 
the article advertised, price, etc., before one 
can determine, with any degree of accuracy, 
the wisdom of inserting one or more times. 

I do not like to be placed in a false position 
before the vast multitude of intelligent read- 
ers of Printers’ INK. Vey gpg 

. W. Hatock. 


Tue surest road to greatness lies 
Through hard and patient work. 


When fortune treats you slightingly, 
And everything goes wrong, 

Remember that you still are free 
To labor and be strong. 

To him who bravely does his part 
Misfortune is no crime, 

Just hold your grip and keep up heart 
And learn to bide your time. 


The man of hope and energy, 
Who keeps one goal in sight, 
Who goes his way with constancy, 
Will some time win the fight. 
The man whose life a glory lends 
To every age and clime, 
Is he whose purpose never bends, 
Who works and bides his time. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Thirtieth Year. 


LLL III III 





The next edition 


of the 
American 


Newspaper Directory 
will be 
Delivered to Subscribers 
on 


Tuesday, March 1, 1898. 


yveyes 


It is too late now to send circu- 
lation statements or make correc- 
tions for that issue, but they will 
have attention in the June edition. 
The book appears four times a year. 





Subscription price: 
Five Dollars for each issue, 
$20 a year. 
Address orders to 
Geo. P. Rowett & Co., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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KATE E GRISWOLD, 
Editor and Proprietor of Profitable Advertising, Boston. 


GOLDSMITH AS AN AD. 

Tailors of a past century were fully as 
wide-awake to the advantages of extraordi- 
nary advertising as those of the present day. 
One of them was shrewd enough to impress 
no less a personage than Oliver Goldsmith 
into his service. According to Boswell, Gold- 
smith on one occasion “ strutted about, brag- 
ging of his dress, and, I believe, was seriously 
vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully 
prone to such impressions. ‘Come, come,’ 
said Garrick, ‘talk no more of that; you are 
perhaps the worst—eh, eh.” Goldsmith was 
eagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
Garrick went on, laughing ironically: ‘ Nay, 
you will always /ook like a gentleman, but I 


am talking of being well or ill dressed.’ 
‘Well, let me tell you,’ said Goldsmith, 
‘when my tailor brought home my bloom- 
colored coat he said: “Sir, Ihave a favor to 
beg of you. When anybody asks you who 
made your clothes, be pleased to mention 
John Felby, at the Harrow, in Water lane."’’ 
Tohnson—' Why, sir, that was because he 
knew the strange color would attract crowds 
to gaze at it, and then they might hear of 
him, and see how well he could make a coat 
even of so absurd a color.’” 
~>>—_— 

Your advertising should be a continuous 
story, yet each ad should be complete in it- 
self.—Mansfield (O.) News. 
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metal 
Praise Indeed! 








ROBERT P. PORTER, 
In The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Speaking of commercial matters, suggests 
the recent great improvement in THE New 
York Times. Six months ago! spoke of the 
way THE Times was forging to the front 
again. The Sunday supplement is admirable, 
its Saturday literary supplement one of the 
best things of the kind we have from any of 
our great journals, and now they are giving on 
Mondays what is called a ‘‘ Weekly Financial 
Review and Quotation Supplement,” which 
is far ahead of any of its contemporaries. It 
is always gratifying to note progress and 
prosperity, and if the progress of THe TIMEs 
does not result in prosperity, why, the people 
of New York do not know a good thing 
when they see it. * * * As a family 
newspaper, containing all the news fit to 
print, and the best miscellany of any New 
York paper, it now stands deservedly high. 








Tue New York Times, 


“ All the news that’s fit to print.’’ 
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A SUCCESSFUL RETAIL GROCERY. 
By Fred. C. Hubbard. 

A splendid example of what the ju- 
dicious use of printers’ ink will do 
for a country grocery store has been 
demonstrated by Mr. G. Y. Arthur, 
proprietor of the Star Grocery, of Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 

This firm, with many competitors in 
the field from the start, has put the 
store at the head of its competitors, 





. The Star Specials ; 
for FRIDAY and SATURDAY DECEM- 
BER 3rd and 4tb.{ 

Owing to Thankegiving last week we” were 
unable to issue a Spécial List but will ; 
make up thix week with a list of better ¢ 
bargains than ever: : 

=, * Columbia river Salmon 6 > 


Prunes, very ‘fine bet) 
small, 6¢. Ib.. Slow. 5c. 


crocks of fine Jeliy 
which we will clone out 
at 3S. This ix last 
year’s goud~ bat ix all 
all mgbt. 
Butterine. 
Thin fathous “Purity” 
Brand has come tu stay 
and ip fast gaining 
© friends. This butter 
* can de usedforanything 
the genuine butter 
is used—cooking bak- 
ing and table ese, noz>- 
ing finer; try one puund 
and you will always 
ee hs pret. which we give for trade & 
erence ty thy bent, Steck, thene checks 
creamery batter, tke. | — be obtained by bry- 
Tb, 10 Ton. $1.60. Re-, iE from ax for cash, 
member we are the’ Molasses. ~*~ ™ 
Only handlers in Ash-' A good New Orleahs 
tabula county of thin! for baking, 35c. per 
particular brand “Pur-; gallon, pat ap in “balf 
ity” which beat» the, gallon jugs 20c., jugs J 
World. included. Extra fest 
Salmon. 
“Suh Brand” a fine 


The, Star Grocery: 


on the marxet; 40c. Ib. § 
For one mure weeks we 





colored SOc. 





and has a good trade from the sur- 
rounding country besides. 

Mr. Arthur patronizes but oneof the 
three daily papers published here, 
writes his own advertising matter 
(which is only ordinary), and makes a 


specialty of special weekly sales, quot- 
ing both regular and special prices, 
presenting in a plain manner just what 
the goods and quality are, and chang- 
ing ads weekly. 

Besides the newspaper, he issues a 
weekly bargain list, naming five or six 


staple articles in his line. This list is 
nicely printed on a fair nme of book 
paper in two colors, black and red (the 
name Star in red, and the balance of 
the matter in black), giving it a very 
nice a . These lists are 
changed every Wednesday and the sale 
ends the following Saturday, lists be- 
ing distributed throughout the city as 
regular as clockwork. As to their 
paying qualities, an inspection of Mr. 
Arthur’s store would satisfy the most 
skeptical. These lists are his salesmen, 
and they are certainly winners. 

The store’s interior, although not 
the largest in the city, is as clean as it 
can org J be. Theclerks are dressed 
in white duck coats of snowy white- 
ness, are courteous to all, and make it 
a point to never let a customer leave 
the store dissatisfied. 

One of his clerks also acts as a so- 
licitor about the town, thus securing 
orders of considerable size, and saving 
the housekeeper a walk down town, 
as all are delivered free. 

It’s the regular advertising that makes 
this practical. People are after bar- 
gains ; they learn he has them, and by 
the treatment they receive are made 
permanent customers. 

Mr. Arthur has the best trade in 
this line in the city, and he has ob- 
tained it all through push and energy, 
together with judicious advertising. 


a 
STRIKING PICTURES. 

The latest advance is that of direct photog- 
raphy in gold, silver or other metals, where- 
by the usual shades of black in the pes | 
photograph are replaced by the soft yet brill- 
lant tones, on which the effects of light and 
shade have a beautiful result. The photos 

roduced varied in size from the cabinet to 
| see pictures of the jubilee procession. Th 
were on wood and in three metals—gold, sil- 
ver and copper. The metallic effect is that 
the pictures oppent to stand out from the 
bac und in full relief. Photos of the queen 
in gold were worthy commemorative sou- 
venirs, though the silver pictures, for their 
sparkling freshness and clearness in regard 
to the minutest details, would doubtless be 
preferred by many. Roughly it may be ex- 
plained that a piece of the best mah y has 
a film of gold or silver laid on it, and on this 
the picture is Ppowarcebes. Over the whole 
an imperceptible coat of fine varnish is laid, 
and the wooden plaque may be framed in 
gold or silver beading, set up in easel style, 
or ir any tasteful manner that might suggest 
itself. No glassis required to preserve the 
photos from the fading effects of light, for by 
this process they are practically imperishable. 
They can not be done in dozens, for each 
picture requires the most careful skill and 
elaborate treatment. In fact, half the success 
of the work is produced only by the expendi- 
ture of great pains.—London Mail. 


Buyers will stick to the man who sticks to 
advertising. 
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There never has been, and probably 
never will be, any other as good soap 
advertising as that of Procter & Gam- 
ble for Ivory Soap. They have pub- 
lished hundreds of ads with pictures, 
and every picture has been neat, clean 
and artistic. The pictures leave a 
pleasant impression. They make you 
believe that the users of Ivory Soap are 
pretty nice people. They show you 
conclusively that mistress as well as 
maid uses Ivory Soap. They show 
you that Ivory Soap is found in the 
silver soap boxes of swell travelers. 

In all of the Ivory advertising there 
is no suggestion of unpleasantness. 
Even the printer’s devil that appeared 
in one of them looked as if he were 
surely only temporarily dirty. It is 
possible to imagine a clean devil, but 
not a clean elephant. 

+, 


Here is the text of a booklet printed 
for McVicar & Sweet, of Denver, by 
the American Machinist, of New York: 
THE CONFESSIONS OF AN OIL FIEND. 

By Fohn Alexander. 
I am an oil fiend—sort of a reformed one, 


ut —— 

I’ve been slopping the juices of slipperica- 
tion upon the friction-producing gudgeons of 
all breeds of locomotives for six-and-thirty 
years, and I think I know what I’m talking 
about. 

When old Georgie Stevenson got the 
“Rocket” to running he found that the plan 
of oiling with a tin cup was unhandy, and he 
sat up two whole nights soldering a conical 
cover and a “ snoot’’ onto that cup, and every 
blessed railroad from Dan to Beersheba has 
made and used that same kind of a thing to 
oil with ever since. 

Every once in awhile some embryo re- 
former would get a glimmering that the 
cussed thing wasn’t right, and he'd spend a 
lot of time in the tinshop “ improving” (?) 
it—but bless you, my boy, it was the same 
old can with a few extra dinguses on it that 
soon played out. 

I’ve tried ’em all. 

I’ve got a callous place on my thumb right 
now from pushing down a spring-bob on a 
can that had a goose-neck wire up the spout, 
and a cinder in the tip that I couldn't get 
out without a soldering iron. 

I’ve monkeyed with levers and valves and 
vents galore—and then oiled with Georgie 
Stevenson’s improved can. 

I’ve broke off the “snoot” in winter to 
make a hurry-up can for express—and had a 


new tip sold onin the spring. I’ve had 
eleven hi different cans that leaked 


around the filling plug—because the fire-boy 
rested the nose of his ten-gallon can there in 
filling and jammed it. 

I’ve slobbered oil from one eccentric cu 
| ana the mark) to another, and left a trai 

rom oil hole to oil hole all over the link mo- 
tion. 

I’ve oiled drivers and spring saddles, and 
trucks and frames that hadn’t ought to have 
been oiled, because I couldn’t get the oil into 
the places that needed it in any other way. 

In fact, I’ve left a trail of wasted oil be- 
hind me ¢hirty-six years long. 

It’s time I confessed. 

I want to take and tell you right now that 
the first decent oil can I ever saw is the Me- 
Vicar Oiler now locked up on the “ 438”’— 
wouldn’t dare leave it on the engine over 
night ; I know the men on this road. 

t’s the first patent can that I ever saw that 
wouldn’t leak. 

It’s the first one I ever saw that the flow of 
oil was under the easy control of the oilee. 

It’s the first one with a vent—athing to let 
air into the can at the right time and place— 
all the other so-called vents were just holes 
that leaked oil. 

It’s the first one I ever saw that wouldn’t 
a when full and placed on the boiler 

ead. 

It’s the only valve can I ever heard of 
where the valve and rod came off with the 
spout. 

It’s the first one I ever saw that could be 
filled and emptied to the last drop and the 
can easily kept clear of obstructions. 

It’s the only can with a screw-on spout 
that has no gasket and that won’t let the ti; 

int back toward the handle or the count 

ouse. 

It’s the first can 1 ever saw made of mate- 
rial that wouldn’t jam if dropped when full— 
most tin cans area lot of dents with a little 
remains of can around them. 

It’s the first mechanical job in the whole 
wide field of canology. 

It’s the only can | ever wished that I had 
invented myself, and it’s the only can that I 
can’t see why I didn’t think of before. 

It’s going to save oil for the company, it’s 
going to keep my engine cleaner and it’s 
going to save the shade of yours truly in the 
eternal subsequently—for since I’ve had this 
steel goo-distributor l’ve quit swearing al- 
together. 

The McVicar Oiler is made of 22-gauge 
cold rolled steel this 
thick, and pressed to shape. 

It has only one seam—where top and bot- 
tom parts come together—and this is brazed. 

The air chamber is always in communica- 
tion with the atmosphere through the hollow 
shaft of thumb piece. 

Air is admitted to can only when valve is 
opened. 

Valve in spout opens “up” and rod and 
spring come off with spout. 

Filled at spout opening, and can be emptied 
there—to the last drop. 

No packing or gaskets of any kind. 

Turned brass unions, ball joints. 
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- spout and tip all 22-gauge cold-rolled 
steel. 

_ Every can guaranteed oil-tight in any po- 
sition. 

Every can nickel plated throughout. 

Flow of oil absolutely in hand of operator. 

Is a mechanical job, is good, looks good 
and will be taken care of. 

Nothing but an accident or rank abuse can 
break or wear one out. Cost more than tin 
cans in the start--far cheaper in the end. 

And they save oil, 


It is the best booklet that I have 
seen so far this year, and the man who 
makes one that is plainer and more 
convincing will have to get up early 
and work late. The booklet comes to 
me with the following communication: 

Nov. 8, 1897. 
Department of Criticism, Printers’ Ink: 

Herewith please find a brief booklet in- 
tended to interest railroad master mechanics 
and engineers in a new oil can. 

An author’s name on such a work is un- 
usual, but this particular author’s name com- 
mands attention, because he is a writer well 
and favorably known to railroad mechanics 
and engineers the world over. 

We claim nothing extraordinary in the 
printing. We think it is attractive and con- 
vincing to the people it intends to reach. 

Is it a good advertisement ? 

Yours very truly, 
American Macuinist Pus. Co. 
John A, Hill, President and Treasurer. 
#,* 


Looking over the ads of the January 
Cosmopolitan, it strikes me that the 
character of the advertisements as a 
whole is deteriorating. The pages 
look like the pages of a mail order 
paper, 

There are ‘Ladies’ and Gent's 14-k. 
Solid Gold-filled Watches at the un- 
heard-of low price of $3.98 each.” 
There is an ad of the Oppenheimer 
Cure for Drunkenness, anda picture of 
a man who “‘ lost 35 pounds.” There 
is another ad of a ‘‘ Genuine $40 Solid 
Gold Watch for $3.45,’’ and under it 
is ‘*Dr. Haines’ Cure for Drunken- 
ness.” Under that is an ad offering 
**$3 a Day Sure.” 

In the two pages that follow are 
ads of an elastic truss, cure for varicose 
veins, a kidney cure, a bust developer, 
obesity pills and a cancer hospital. 

A little further along is the ad of an 
electric belt that is guaranteed to cure 
anything from cold feet to heart dis- 
ease, and we are told that ‘‘for 30 
days only” we can have ‘* Dr. Horne’s 
New Improved Regular $20 Electric 
Belt for only $6.66.” 

There is an advertisement of Bra- 
zilian Meteoric Diamonds. The state- 
ment is made that ‘‘ they defy experts 
and severest tests.” The adis certainly 
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misleading. It is certainly meant to 
deceive. It certainly is not true. If 
these Brazilian diamonds would ‘‘ defy 
experts and severest tests” where would 
be the use of advertising them for sale 
in the Cosmopolitan or any place else? 
If they met all the tests for genuine 
diamonds, then to all intents and pur- 
poses they are genuine diamonds and 
could be readily sold as such. 

If I were running a high-class mag- 
azine like the Cosmopolitan 1 would 
wipe out all that kind of advertising. 
The magazine publisher who permits 
such matter to appear in his advertising 
pages is making a great mistake—he is 
hurting his magazine more than he 
knows. He can’t possibly be too care- 
ful about what goes into the advertising 
pages. 

Advertisers sometimes quarrel be- 
cause of the rules of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal or the Christian Herald, but 
every time they have an ad ruled out 
it’s a certain thing that they have added 
respect for the papers and their pub- 
lishers. They think more of the value 
of the papers as advertising media. 


* 
* 


One of the worst ads that has been 
perpetrated in the magazines for a 
long while is the one with the peram- 
bulating elephant making Pears’ Soap 
tracks. The title is: ‘Leaves a good 
impression ’’—and it doesn’t. 

I don’t know of any way in which an 
ad can be made bad that this ad misses. 
The drawing is poor, the caption is a 
chestnut, and the mixture of Pears’ 
Soap, elephant and mud leaves a dis- 
tinctly bad impression. 

Pears’ Soap is supposed to be the 
most delicate of toilet soaps, and 
Pears’ Soap advertising is addressed to 
women of dainty tastes. Now, an 
elephant may be an ‘‘ amoosin’ cuss,” 
but he is certainly not a very dainty or 
attractive object. From the cactus 
plant that sticks up in the picture, I 
I judge that it must be sand that the 
elephant is walking in, but it looks 
like mud. In fact, the whole ad gives 
me an unpleasant suggestion of mussy 
dirtiness—the exact opposite of the 
feeling a soap advertisement should 


produce. ** 


With the excellent illustrative op- 

rtunities that soap offers, it is aston- 
ishing to see so little good soap adver- 
tising. 

A line of work that comes danger- 
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ously near excellence is that of Will- 
iams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap. In 
the January magazines there is a rather 
well-executed full page half-tone, show- 
ing adumpy milkmaid with bare feet 
carrying a wooden pail full of milk out 
of a disorderly-looking barn. 

Now, how would you like to wander 
around through a barn, in and out of a 
cow-stall, with bare feet? I don’t think 
this milkmaid would be a very attract- 
ive object after she got through with 
that operation. What’s the matter 
with using the stage milkmaid with 
high-heel slippers, silk stockings and a 
short dress? She'd be a good deal 
better-looking and much more suggest- 
ive of cleanliness. She might even 
prove more interesting to the majority 
of readers. * * 

* 


I believe it is generally a mistake to 
attempt, in an advertisement, to show 
the raw material from which the ad- 
vertised article is procured. There are 
times when this may be suggested 
pleasantly and effectively. For in- 
stance, in an ad of a cocoanut oil soap, 
a cocoanut tree, or the detai!s from a 
cocoanut tree, might be worked in with 
good decorative effect, and, at the same 
time, the suggestion of a cocoanut is 


rather picusant and delicate than other- 
wise. 

In a Liebig Beef ad, which has re- 
cently been published, a mistake is 
madein showing,asa part of the picture, 


the head of a steer. It makes an ef- 
fective picture, but the suggestion is 
wrong. It reminds one of the existence 
of stock yards and slaughter houses. 
I would rather be allowed to forg:t 
what my beef extract was made of, 
and how it was made, and content my- 
self with remembering only its flavor 
and delicacy. 

Speaking of beef, I have been try- 
ing to see some merit in the Johann 
Hoff ad, which shows a modern Sam- 
son twisting the neck of a rather gro- 
tesque-looking bull. The caption is, 
“* Stronger than Beef.” 

I should think that malt extract 
should not be advertised as strong. If 
that is what the ad means, it is wrong. 
Malt Extract is taken principally, I be- 
lieve, by women and children as a 
medicine, and most people believe that 
children should not be given strong 
medicine. If the ad means that Malt 
Extract .makes its taker ‘‘ stronger than 
beef,” that’s another story, but so far 
as I am concerned I don’t especially 
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care to twist the neck of any frothy- 
mouthed bull, and the fact that Fam 
not ‘stronger than beef” doesn’t 
worry me enough to keep me awake 
nights. 

The Hoff people would do well if 
they would have their advertising man 
study closely the work of A. Cressey 
Morrison in advertising Pabst Best 
Tonic, and of Alfred E. Rose in ad- 
vertising Scott’s Emulsion. They 
know how to advertise tonics as tonics 
should be advertised, and you will not 
find wild-eyed, frothy-mouthed bulls 
in anything that they send out. 


* 
* 


In advertising his Toilet Powder, 
Mr. Gerhard Mennen used to use the 
face of a pretty woman. He has now 
apparently decided that he himself is 
more beautiful than she, and has sub- 
stituted his own face. This opinion 
may be a correct one, but I ti.ink Mr. 
Mennen makes a mistake. 

In spite of the successes that have 
been made by Lydia Pinkham, W_ L. 
Douglas and John H. Woodbury, I be- 
lieve that the advertiser’s face is a first- 
rate thing to leave out of the ad. Iam 
inclined to think that Pinkham, Doug- 
las and Woodbury have succeeded 
rather in spite of the use of their faces 
in their advertising than because of it. 

And, in talking about the use of por- 
traits in advertising, let me not forget 
Mr. Chewing-Gum Beeman. An ad- 
vertising man, who had just landed 
Mr. Beeman for some signboard work, 
told me that he had to struggle very 
hard for the contract; that he was 
turned down several times until finall 
he got a beautiful colored sketch wit 
Mr. Beeman’s face beaming gorgeous- 
ly upon it. He said that fetched the 
contract. 

The story may not be true. Even 
among such truthful men as advertis- 
ing solicitors there must occasionally 
be some one, who, for the sake of 
making a pointed story, will be very 
economical with the truth. The story 
shows, however, the attitude of a good 
many people tows advertisers who 
use their portraits | ads. The man 
who does this may be vain of his 
personal appearance, but nine out of 
ten people that see the ad believe that 
he is. * * 

nal 


I wish you would send me more ads 
to criticise and fewer booklets. I am 
overloaded with booklets. 














To reach the people of a city an advertiser likes to use the 
paper of the best character, that goes into the best homes and is 
read by the best people. 

Many advertisers, however, believe that, all things consid- 
ered, the best paper is the one that sells the most copies. 

When the paper taken by the best people is also the one 
with the largest sale, that is always the one paper that an adver- 
tiser must use. 


Such a paper is the 


Milwaukee 
Evening 
Wisconsin 


The proved circulation of the EVENING WISCONSIN is 
larger than that of any other daily paper published in the State of 
Wisconsin. 


PRINTERS’ INK not very long ago named nine papers, and 
said of them: ‘‘ They are evening papers of high character and have 
a worth to advertisers beyond the mere figures of their daily circu- 
lation. They have no waste circulation. Every copy goes into 
a home, and goes there because it is wanted. The small list con- 
stitutes a very choice group. If there is any other evening paper 
anywhere that has a better right to be named than one of these, 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to be furnished with its name.” 


And the EVENING WISCONSIN was accorded a place 
as one of the nine. 
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It is a great deal of interest to me in 
studying problems of advertising and 
** store management,”’ to receive copies 
of local publications of what we in New 
York would consider as country towns, 
The local weekly in cities of from two 
to ten thousand inhabitants quite fre- 
quently has more good advertising in 
it and shows more enterprise, than a 
great many of the daily papers pub- 
lished in cities whose inhabitants num- 
ber in the hundreds of thousands. 

Some one from Connellsville, Pa., 
has sent me a copy of the Courier. In 
looking at the issue before me, I find 
forty-six columns of advertising in a 
paper of twelve pages, seven columns 
to the page. The remarkable thing 


about this advertising is that nearly 
every advertisement in itis a good one. 


There are twenty-five or more adver- 
tisements of retail stores, and there 
isn’t one in the lot but would hold 
its own, and do effective work along- 
side the average advertisements in 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, or any other city where adver- 
tising is supposed to be best done. In 
fact, there are fully ten advertisements 
in this issue whose typographical ap- 
pearance and intelligent wording are 
vastly superior to ninety per cent of 
the advertisements which appear in 
New York dailies. 

Now, in perusing this paper, I am 
led to a thought that I want to dwell 
upon, and that is, that some one must 
be accountable for the amount of good 
advertising that appears in this one 
local paper. 

I don’t believe it is the merchants 
themselves, for I do not believe tiat a 
town the size of Connellsville (the Cou- 
rier states about ten thousand inhabit- 
ants) could possibly have as many 
merchants who would be able to pre- 
pare the number of good: advertise- 
ments which are in this paper. With- 
out knowing anything at all about the 
case except from looking at the paper, 
I would say that somebody connected 


with the Courier has an eye to good 
display and a desire to make its adver- 
tisements profitable investments to the 
merchants who use them. I should 
think that having these advertisements 
so good and so attractive would not 
only benefit all the merchants who ad- 
vertise, but would also benefit the 
newspaper in making the merchants 
want to advertise more and more. 

Now the moral is, that the newspa- 
pers can get more advertising and ben- 
efit themselves more and help their 
patrons more, if they would endeavor 
to have the advertisements which ap- 
pear in their paper better and more 
profitable, 

A poor advertisement in any paper 
not only does not help the paper, but 
it does not help the firm who adver- 
tises. Therefore every newspaper 
should endeavor to have.its advertise- 
ments as good as possible and do all 
in its power to make them better. 

Without knowing anything about it, 
but just from the looks of the Courter, 
as I said above, I am satisfied that 
somebody. connected with the paper 
takes a deep interest in the advertising, 
not only an interest in getting ads, but 
in getting ads by making it profitable 
to the one from whom they are received. 
I believe that any country paper, or 
any city paper that will take the pains 
to make its advertising good, will be 
more than rewarded financially for 
every effort that may be put out in this 
direction. 

There is only one thing about the 
Courier that I would criticise, and it 
is this: If I am not mistaken, the 
postal laws require every publication 
that is entered as second-class matter 
to state somewhere the frequency with 
which the publication is issued. Now, 
I have looked all over the Courter, the 
first page, last page, top of page and 
the editorial page, and I can not find 
anything in the paper itself to inform 
me whether it is a daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly or a tri-weekly. The subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50a year, would lead me 
to suppose that it is a weekly. The 
date line, which is Friday morning, 
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December 3, would lead me to suppose 
that it was a daily. The statement at 
the head of the editorial column, that 
copy for Friday’s issue must be in the 
office Monday, leads me to believe that 
possibly it is a semi-weekly, or it 
would not mention particularly Fri- 
day’s issue. 

presume the omission is simply 
an error in this particular issue. 


#,* 


Camden, N. J., has a new and inter- 
esting feature in a publication called 
‘‘Down-Town Weekly Shopping List.” 
This publication is issued on a co-op- 
erative plan by the merchants in a cer- 
tain vicinity, and strikes me as an idea 
which ought to fill the long-felt want 
in many similar communities in other 
towns, The little publication is com- 
posed of eight pages, about three of 
which are reading matter, and about 
five pages of advertisements. I be- 
lieve its object and usefulness is an idea 
which can best be shown by the expla- 
nation which appears on the first page 
of each issue. 

Issued every ‘Tuesday by the merchants in 
the immediate vicinity of Broadway and 
Kaign Avenue, for free distribution in Cam- 
den and nearby towns, and intended as a 
medium through which to give publicity to 
the “‘down-town” business district of Cam- 
den. Any matter relating to this publication 
should be addressed to 

THE DOWN-TOWN WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 106. Campen, New JERsEyY. 

The business men of ** down-town”’ 
in Camden have long been impressed 
with the necessity of some means for 
reaching the people of the city and 
county in such a way as to attract their 
attention to the stores of this district. 
There are doubtless many people who 
have never given any consideration to 
the advertisements of the merchants in 
this section, being unaware of the 
many large stores and their varied 
stocks of merchandise, and it is on this 
account that it has been deemed advis- 
able to publish this medium for reach- 
ing the public. 

It is hoped that the ‘‘ Weekly” will 
be of interest to this class as well as 
others of our residents and neighbors, 
in order that it may continue indefi- 
nitely. While all the merchants in the 
vicinity of Kaign Avenue and Broad- 
way are not represented in the adver- 
tising pages of this publication, it is be- 
lieved that those who are will receive a 
generous share of the patronage of all 
who visit ‘‘down-town” to buy. 
Nearly all the lines of business are 
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represented by the “* Weekly’s” adver- 
tisers, and in their stores will be 


found everything needed to supply 
household or personal wants. 

* % 

+ 


I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Carl E. Bohman, of Moline, IIl., in- 
closing an advertisement of the United 
States Clothing Store. One paragraph 
of his letter reads as follows : 

**I am sure this advertisement has 
the single fate of drawing thousands 
of people to the show window of the 
United States Clothing Store, and in 
this respect fulfilled its mission.” 

The advertisement referred to was a 
statement that a certain hypnotic 
would have a performance at the Aud- 
itorium, and carry a young lady who 
had previously been placed in a hyp- 
notic trance to one of the windows of 
the United States Clothing Store, and 
that this young lady would remain in 
this window for a night and a day 
without food or water. 

This announcement and this exhibi- 
tion probably did draw a great many 
thousand people to look in the window 
of the United States Clothing Store, 
but for all that I do not believe that it 
was a good advertisement. There are 
a great many things that will draw a 
crowd, but will not bring business 
either directly or indirectly. There 
are even some things that may bring 
business temporarily, that would in- 
jure business in the long run, 

Hypnotism is a subject which in the 
public mind at the present time excites 
either distrust, wonderment or fear. 
It is in the minds of the majority of 
people a gruesome subject. Some 
believe in it to a certain extent, and 
there are also a great many people who 
are superstitious about it. I do not be- 
lieve that its connection with any busi- 
ness establishment is likely to do that 
establishment any good. I believe 
that there are lots of men and women 
who will shudder every time they pass 
the United States Clothing Store with 
the remembrance of the exhibition 
which they have seen there. A great 
many people regard hypnotism as the 
work of the devil. The doliars that 
these people spend are just as good 
dollars as anybody spends. There 
are also some people who regard hyp- 
notism as a fake and as an absolute 
imposition upon the credulity of the 
public. * They believe that persons 
who allow hypnotism to be practiced 
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upon them are simply persons who 
have a great deal of nerve power and 
ability to stand punishment, and there- 
fore these people naturally connect the 
trickery of hypnotism with any busi- 
ness that may take it up asa side 
show. 

It is not my intention or desire to 
take up the merits of the science of 
hypnotism except as an advertising 
medium for a store. I have personally 
very pronounced views on the subject, 
but this would not prejudice me against 
exhibits of hypnotism in show windows 
and stores if I believed that such 
would do any permanent good to the 
business. 

I think thata great many of us for- 
get that business is a serious subject 
and not a subject that is best regarded in 
the light of a joke or an amusement. 
Trickery of any kind, either in business 
or in show windows, is likely to give 
an unfavorable impression of the store 
to a great many people. 

There are enough good window ex- 
hibits to give every store a chance to 
devote its time and its money to real 
profitable and legitimate lines, without 
having to take up hypnotic exhibits or 
any other kind of monkey business. 

#* 


A druggist in Toronto, Ontario, 
writes me the following letter : 

‘DEAR SIR—You invite questions, 
Here is one: I am doing a fair busi- 
ness and making a little money on a 
very small capital, aud so far every 
dollar has gone into stock, fixings and 
keeping up store appearances. Should 

spend any money in papers, folders 
or booklets, until my stock is complete 
in every line? What do you think of 
expensive fixtures for a drug store in a 
good locality ?” 

It is sometimes a serious question as 
to how a man should divide the capital 
that he may have in his business, I 
think, however, no matter how small 
the capital might be, a portion of it 
can always be given to good advertis- 
ing. Usually the best advertising for 
a retail store is the newspapers, and I 
should judge that the newspapers 
would be profitable mediums to use in 
the case of this drug store, because the 
gentleman states that he is in a good 
locality, and Toronto is a large enough 
city for the newspapers to have consid- 
erable influence and circulation. One 
way to get more money to put into 
stock is by selling the stock that you 
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already have quickly. The best way to 
sell goods quickly is to advertise them 
judiciously. udicious advertising 
means neither an extravagant expend- 
iture nor a stingy expenditure. Each 
store must judge for itself, governed by 
the surroundings, as to how much can 
be rightly invested in advertising. In 
regard to expensive fixtures, I believe 
that this is one of the ways in which a 
drug store can be advertised. A drug 
store, above all stores, ought to always 
be fitted in the best taste and in the 
neatest and most refined style. If ex- 
pensive fixtures are good for any kind 
of a store, they certainly ought to be 
good for a drug store. 


s,* 


I notice that it is becoming quite a 
common thing for business houses to 
publish little papers of their own de- 
voted exclusively to pushing their own 
merchandise. Some of these are run 
solely in the interest of the publisher 
and contain nothing except price lists 
and matter which the publisher wishes 
you to read. These are no more than 
mere catalogues and I do not think 
offer any particular attractiveness on 
account of their being published in the 
shape of a paper in a regular issue. I 
have one before mecalled ‘*Requisites,” 
published by John P. Morton & Co., 
of Louisville, Ky. This I believe 
would be just as attractive and less ex- 
pensive if it was published merely as a 
catalogue minus the attempt at news- 
paper style. 

I have before me another little pub- 
lication which is published by the Econ- 
omy Store of Middletown, N. Y. It 
is called ‘* Economy Store News,” and 
contains a good many interesting local 
items among the advertisements which 
I believe would cause people interested 
in Middletown to read it. 

This little individual publication idea 
is carried on by quite a number of 
stores, as I have mentioned, in various 
parts of the country. Even in New 
York City a good many stores in out- 
of-the-way localities use this style of 
advertising. A clothing store on the 
corner of Sixth avenue and Twelfth 
Street, owned by Mr. G. N. Vincent, 
get out a little publication which they 
call ** Vincent’s Weekly.”’ It is made 
up partly of reading matter and partly 
of advertisements and is distributed in 
the neighborhood whose inhabitants 
are supposed to be likely to buy their 
merchandise at or near Vincent’s store. 
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This represents the opinion of the editor of Printers’ Inx. 


CALIFORNIA. 





San Francisco, Bulletin 
Examiner 
Chronicle 
Call 
Argonaut 
Los Angeles, Times 
Oakland, Tribune 
Sacramento, Bee 
Record-Union 
San Jose, Mercury 














The man who would advertise to reach the people of 
California will get more for his money if he will spend it 
all with these papers than he will by dividing it up, giving 
these a portion and another portion to others. The ad- 
vertiser can never reach everybody. He should content 
himself by addressing the most people he can of the best 
sort for the money he has at command. A good advertise- 
ment in a good paper is worth more than a poor advertise- 
ment in forty poor papers. There are other good papers 
in California besides those here named, but those men- 
tioned above are the best and give advertisers greatest 
value for the money expended with them. 
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HELPING THE RETAILER TO 
ADVERTISE. 


In late numbers of the Little School- 
master attention has been called to 
the increasing tendency of manufact- 
urers to help the retailers who deal 
with them to do effective advertising. 
None of them do this more effectively 
than Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Co., 
manufacturers of clothing and wool- 
ens, Franklin and Van Buren streets, 
Chicago. Under the management of 
Mr. Samuel Davis a policy has been 
inaugurated which for completeness of 
detail and general excellence is prob- 
ably not surpassed anywhere. The 
effort was inaugurated by sending to 
the retailers dealing with the firm the 
foilowing letter: 

Dear CustoMER— 
(“ Dear Sir’? sounds 
too cold) and this is 
sort of a warmer let- 
ter, not an ordinary 
announcement 
either. You will 
agree with us before 
you reach the 
‘Yours truly” part 
of it. 

We have been too 
selfish. Most manu- 
facturers are onl 
anxious to sell--sell 
not caring whether 
the retailer disposed 
of his goods or not. 
Now, we, Kuh, Nat- 
han & Fischer Co., 
are going to adopt 
more liberal meth- 

s. We are goin 
to co-operate wit 
our patrons, realiz- 
ing that by increas- 
ing your outlet for 
goods, we increase 
our own. e¢. are 
going to help you do 
more business. 

We have engaged 
the services of one of 
this country’s most successful and widely- 
known advertisement writers and business 
hustlers, and will conduct an up-to-date and 
original advertising department. Whilst at 
great expense to us, will be entirely free of 
expense to our patrons. We want to work 
hand.in hand with you, and, with this end in 
view, are getting up a six months’ series of 
clever, catchy clothing advertisements, al- 
ready written, dis’ ipod, illustrated and cast 
into stereotype plates with metal base, you 
simply add your name and address for your 
regular newspaper space, which we will glad- 
ly send you on receipt of your acknowledg- 
ing acceptance of our offer. These plates 
will run either single or double column meas- 
ure, from four to six inches in length, so 
please inform us which size your newspaper 
space calls for. Only one customer to each 
town will secure this favor. 

It is needless to cite to you the unquestion- 
able advantages of having the best looking 
ads in your city, which we are going to help 
youhave, Qur advertising manager is ready, 


Samvet Davis. 
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at all times, to aid you in furthering your 
schemes. If you have aay special sales to 
ladiy edit your an- 


inaugurate, he will g 
nouncements, tL 

These advertisements can be either used as 
a part or whole of your ad, as well as on a 
handbill or card. 

We want you to feel from mow on that we 
are taking an interest in your success, and 
would appreciate greatly sample copies of 
your home paper from time to time, and an 
occasional letter from you of your doings, 
our efforts in your behalf are doing you 
good, etc. ‘ 

The set of ads will be ready for delivery, 
free of cost, by June x. What size do you 
want? When in town, consult with our ad 
man, pump him to your heart’s content ; he’s 
brimful of valuable suggestions for you, the 
product of his experience and study. 

Now, honestly, what do you think of the 
idea? Sit right down and let us hear from 
you, Yours for good business and more of it, 

Kun, Natuan & Fiscuer Co. 

At the’same 
time the commu- 
nication below 
was mailed to 
about one thou- 
sand publishers of 
newspapers, in 
towns where the 
firm’s customers 
are located : 


Dear — Our 
mutual nd and 
patron (name) of 

our city, realizing 

ow much good a lit- 
tle confidence, en- 
thusiasm aud co-op- 
eration will doin the 
advertising of their 
business through 
your paper, prepara- 
tory to the spring 
season, suggest that 
we urgently write 
you to place our 
name on your “‘ex- 
change ”’ list, so that 
we can firstly be in 
close touch with 
them and their 
doings through the 
local paper, and thus be in a position to offer 
any necessary suggestions toward better ad- 
vertisements, better results, better dusiness 
for all concerned. 

The inclosed explains our system. We are 
daily teaching our customers that if they will 
take care of their space—change their copy— 
keep it interesting and attractive, that it will 
be read as assiduously asthe spiciest bit of gos- 
sip—as it gets readers, so will the dealers get 
customers—the publisher get more advertise- 
ments. Hence it is tothe publisher’s interest 
to point and pave the way. 

e are aiming to make our customers pros- 
rous—the local paper can help them. 
very local paper ought to be prosperous— 

we are willing to also help you, if you will 
aid us, namely, look to the advertising inter- 
est of our customers—your customers. 

the publisher stir up the merchant, and the 
merchant will meet him half way. Will you 
kindly step in at the earliest opportunit 
with thisletter and have a talk with them 
Any concessions or advice you can conscien- 
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tiously extend.in terms, change or position, 
borders, type, display, etc., will earn our 
grateful co-operation at thisend. It will cer- 
tainly pay ‘ou! . 

We find from our daily personal consulta- 
tions with merchants that the publisher’s lack 
of interest and inducements in this work 
tends to discourage them, rather than infuse 
the spirit of modern liberal advertising. I 
hope you are the exception. It is needless 
for us to cite to you the vast benefits of 
proper publicity. This letter is tendered with 
only the most mutual modest motives, and 
kindred correspondence is earnestly solic- 
ited. If we can help our friend “ sell his 
goods,” we assist — also to sell your space 
and create a healthy competitionin local ad- 
vertising. 

We would greatly appreciate an early ex- 
pression of your opinion on this move, pro or 
con. Be frank, and please send the paper. 

Yours for progress, 

UH, NATHAN & Fiscuer Co, 
Dic. Davis, Adv. Manager, 
The house supplies its customers 


with brass stencils, by utilizing which 
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pieces of advertising matter, for they 
are handsomely lithographed in seven 
colors. Like all the other matter sup- 
plied, these cards contain the mer- 
chant’s own name and address, 

Price tickets, printed and illustrated 
in three colors, on white enameled 
board, 5x9 inches in size, are also part 
of the advertising consignment. “A 
double set of these, with prices rang- 
ing from fifty cents to twenty dollars, 
is supplied. They are useful in effect- 
ively dressing show windows. 

The firm publishes a little four- 
page paper called ‘‘ Prosperity,” which 
exists as a medium of communication 
between it and its customers. Among 
the departments of this publication 
may be mentioned ‘‘Some Successful 
Schemes,” ‘‘Our Advertising Attor- 





fe 


's Talk 


Let 


Let us show you the good 
brains in 
county that cam touch our perfect assortment we haven't 


result of busy hands and busy 
- Wf there ts actethier in this 


beard of him. Your money sever had such power as it has 
to-day ia this masiertul store. 


Means * Styte, Service. Satisiaction.” 


it Over 


ney,’’ ‘‘The Mistakes of Mer- 
chants,” and ‘‘ Puffs for your 
Local Paper,” all of which give 
an idea of how valuable the lit- 
tle sheet is likely to prove to the 
ordinary retailer. 

Mr. Davis does not confine 
his efforts to supplying the spe- 
cialties that have been noticed 
above. Special advertisements 
or schemes are written or inaug- 
urated for any customer, In a 
single year he has written to or- 
der almost eleven hundred spe- 
cial sale ads, handbills, folders, 
one announcements, etc, 

e not only writes advertise- 
ments for his customers, but, if 
requested to do so, he criticises 
what they have written. This 
service, he observes, is identical 
with that of the ‘‘ Eastern na- 
bobs who charge so much a 
minute. Our advertisement de- 
partment,” he explains, ‘‘is at 
the service of our patrons for the 
furtherance of any advertising 
ideas. We furnish you with 








the retailer is enabled to dot the ad- 
joining country with attractive signs. 
Ten cents’ worth of turpentine and 
lampblack will thus secure an amount 
of advertising out of all proportion to 
the expenditure involved. 

A series of show cards, 14x22 
inches in size, printed on enameled 
card sheets, and ready for hanging, is 
also supplied. These are to be hung 
up in the window, or in the merchant’s 
local depot, bank, barber shop, hotel 
or other place of public resort. No 
difficulty is found in placing these 


illustrated newspaper cuts ready 
cast into plates for publication, also 
many other good things. We get up 
special sales, edit your circulars and 
help you on an interchange of schemes 
—a sort of merchants’ mutual co-opera- 
tive club. Everything on file here for 
your guidance and good. It costs you 
nothing. In these days of keen com- 
petition,” says this hustler, ‘‘ customers 
are like cash; after you once obtain 
them we should strive to retain them.”’ 
The policy of the firm in this respect 
has been crystalized by him into two 
effective phrases, viz.:; ‘‘ The house 





s,”” and 
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you sell your 
remit’ 


that = 
**We take more than a ‘ please- 
interest in our trade.” 


THE PRINCIPAL MONTHLIES. 
By Charles N. Kent. 

There are, according to the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for De- 
cember, 1,109 monthlies, each having 
a regular issue of more than 1,000 
copies. These monthlies are sub- 
divided as to circulation into ten 
classes. Class one includes all whose 
circulation, given in figures and in ac- 
cordance with the publishers’ yearly 
statement on file in the Directory office, 
exceeds the highest letter rating used, 
which is ‘‘ A,” and means exceeding 
75,000. The others are placed in that 
one of the nine remaining classes rep- 
resented by a circulation letter rating 
to which they properly belong. But 
as each of these letter ratings indicates 
an issue exceeding the exact figures for 
which the letter stands, to arrive at a 
more accurate result, in the following 
summary, ten per cent has been added 
in each case to the minimum number 
expressed by the letter rating, making 
the average as follows: 


The following list gives in numerical 
order the 25 monthlies in class one: 
Augusta, Me., Vickery & Hill’s 

onthlies 
Augusta, Me., 
Phi adelphia, Pa., Ladies? Hom 


rnal 

nee've York, N. Y., Metropolitan .. 
New York, N. 8 Le Ladies’ World.. 
Philadelphia, P Farm Journal... 
9g, a x ie: People’s Home 
Irvington at Y., Cosmopolitan 
Libonia, Pa., Park’sFloral Magazine 
NewYork, N. Y.,McClure’s Magazine 
Chica; . il, Houschold Guest 
Flora Park, N Ry #' Mayflower... 
Springfield, Ohio, ‘Woman’ 's Home 

Companion 
New York, N. Y., Good Literature. 
Washin on, D. ol Home eas 's 
Boston, Mass., Black Cat 
Rochester, N. Y., Aseombiy Herald 
Boston, Mass.. Columbian. - 
New York, N. Y., Cheerful Moments 
Philadelphia Pa., *Household Journal 
Philadelphia, Pa., New Ideas. 
Portland, Me., Welcome Guest 
Boston, Mass., Household 
Boston, Mass., Nickell Magazine... 
Springfield, Ohio, Farm News 


Total for the 25 Monthlies 
This class one, while smaller than 


116,000 
105,976 
200,906 


86. 
85,400 
80,000 
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any of the others, except class A, in 
number of publications, gives nearly as 
much circulation each issue as the re- 
maining 1,084 monthlies combined. 

In the A class, composed of all 
monthlies believed to exceed in circu- 
lation the hi a hig: 5 letter used, 
are included Harper’ + Month- 
ly, Scribner's and Mansa s. Itisto 
be regretted that no statement of act- 
ual circulation is furnished by the pub- 
lishers of these important monthlies, 
so that advertisers may know just where 
they belong in relation to the above list 
of 25. 

The remaining 9 classes are divided, 
and the circulation of each class is es- 
timated, as follows : 


117 in Class F 
222 in Class G 
298 in Class H 
_245 in Class I 


sills Monthlies, Circulation .8,578,350 
Hence it appears that the combined 
1,109 monthlies have a circulation each 
issue of 16,559,127 copies, 
a 
ADVERTISING that is prominent because of 
its su vag is the kind that pays.—/ron 


Age, New York. 
Cs ut ie ie Aetna 


THE KLONDIKE 





The only safe protection for 
people going in the Klon- 
dike region’ = swans. of wranem, 


TRIEST & CO, Manufacturers, 
SEW YORE city SAN FRANCISCO 
Tuis ad suggests the Count that the 
future will see a host of articles advertised 
that are to-day not yet even known. 




















The Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle 


1897 


Carried 289,252 Advertisements, making 
a total of 


17,787 Columns 








An AVERAGE of 49.27 COLUMNS per 


issue, or over 





Seven Pages 
of Advertisements a Day. 





THE EAGLE is the only successful 
medium by which advertisers can reach 
the million and a half population of the 
largest section of New York City. <>» 




















CHICAGO 1500 HOME 
PAPERS 
published in the Great Central 
Western States of 


Ohio, . . . 76 papers 
Michigan, . . 130 “ 
Indiana, . . 219 * 


ony a. Illinois,. . .259 * 
Wisconsin, .225 “ 
ie .» « sae.” 
Nebraska,. . 126 “* 
WAUKEE South Dakota, 102 “ 
Other States, 83 * 


A POSTAL CARD WILL BRING A CATALOGUE 


cane CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


CONSIN 
87 to 93 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, or 1 
10 Spruce Street, New York 











SIOUX 


INDIANA CITY 1. v. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘Edited bp-Wolstan Dixey. 


ng this department. 





j 





i asada, Fm re Invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or sAndany other sugge 


Slow “a ‘picture of the article’ you 
sell when you can, Try to show a 
pretty good-picture. ° ‘There is nothing 
like an object lesson in advertising. 
People get ideas through their eyes 
that they can get no other way. Men 
and women™aré grown-up children, 
When they hearthe story and the argu- 
ment they want to see the picture too ; 
they want’ to see how. it. looks, then 
they knows it’s so. 

*,* 


Cut into the facts as close as you can 
in describing your goods. Be explicit ; 
don't begrudge words about the small 
details of any article you are describ- 
ing. They are all interesting to the 
average shopper and help to sell the 
goods in advance. 

+ 


What Advertisers Say 
In Philadelphia. 


Now It’s their turn now—from 
for the Boys. 
a vestee suit, to the big 
fellow almost aman! Boys, bi; "and little— 
it’s every boy’s time for good clothing. It’s 
the careful mother’s time, too. 


We can’t dodge facts — and you 
won’t: here’s dollar-saving for thousands of 
clothes-buyers. There’s a quickstep price 
right through this stock—we must sell even 
faster. 


Let this be understood—There’s 
not a single clothing want for father, mother, 
son and daughter but what may be filled now 
at most unusually saving prices. 


Everybody can save and still 
the best styles and the best qualities t mt 
can be had in clothing. 


373 Overcoats Yesterday. Fewer now, 
of course. Our own very 
best styles among them—Montagnacs, soft 
nap and Elysian Beavers, Meltons, smoot 
Kerseys, mostly satin lined throughout— 
they’re all to go now. Never mind why. We 
haven’t changed a price on one of these over- 
coats. Each is plainly marked to-day just as 
it was last asd $20 to $48. Grand value 
every one of them at $20 to $48. Take your 
pick of them all and we will hand you back a 
good part of the qyrchee poms For in- 
stance: $48 Sedan Montagnacs, $10.50 off the 
rice: $35 Carr’s Treble Milled “Meltons. 
Bro so off the price; $35 Patent Beavers, 
10.50 off the price. And so on. Some of 
them made within a month. Not an over- 


coat among them that is not up-to-the-minute | Lotion. 


the youngster who wears | 


in style, or that was not built right here in 
our own store. Of course at these prices they 
will be sna upina hurry. Your choice 
may not wait for you if you wait for your 
choice. 


In New York. 


Have you had your share of the 
not-to-come-again linen bargains? As long 
as they last these goods will sell at the prices 
of last summer, but their disappearance 
marks the commencement of a new set of 
figures. 


Another 
Pair? 


Englishmen are not credited 
with being more active than 

mericans; yet almost every 
suit an Englishman buys has two pairs of 
trousers. Perhaps Americans prefer a vari- 
ety. Trousers in stripes, plaids, checks ; 
light or dark ; rough or smooth ; $4 to $10. 


has evil associations— 
it marches so frequent- 
ly with that abhorrent 
thing, 7rashk. Therefore, in noting these 
prices, please consider them only as the nat- 
ural result of unusual circumstances. 


The Phrase 
**Low Prices®’ 


We bought this enormous lot of gilt- 
edge merchandise for spot cash at a time when 
the seller had to have it, for fully one-third be- 
low the true worth ; and you can now stock 
your larder at the same ratio of money-saving. 


in the merchandise world. Trade 
law will carry or crush, and 
every retailer must decide 
which. We are in harmony with the law 


Natural 
Law 


| and thus win. 


Every article which comes to our 
counters has a reason for so doing. It must 
have something about it which raises it from 
the ruck. Perhaps extra quality for price— 
perhaps extra beauty, originality, novelty— 
any one of a hundred things, but extra any- 
way—different. 

Briefly Said. 

From all the great markets 
of my and America. Fine 
linens, beautiful lingerie and 
snowy table linens. 


A White 
Fair. 


Women wise in bargain buying will do well 
to he here during the coming days. 

Some at a fourth, some at a 
third, some at half, 


*6 Your Credit is Good.” 
*‘*Next to Giving-Away Prices.” 


Get a cup of our Ox Celery Bullion 
Free to-morrow. Delicious—strengthening. 





If your hands cha”, there’s nothing 
in the world so good for them 2s Queen Anne 
Delightful and efficient. 25c. bottle. 
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From Everywhere. 
Any Business. 
A Cyclone Sale, 

Sometimes in the course of trade it hap- 
pens that all former instances of low price 
are completely swept away by a cyclonic 
stroke of enterprise. This is just what has 
happened at our store. We have an immense 
stock of , which because of seems 
likely to remain on our hands until next sea- 
son unless we make a clean sweep imme- 
diately at almost any sacrifice. So here is 
what we have decided to do this week to 
make a quick sale. 

(Goods and prices.) 


If You Think You Ought to 
Take Cod Liver Oil 

Take our Phosphatic Emulsion. It’s better 

—medicinally—thar the pure oil, much more 

easily digested, and has none of the taste and 

odor that make the pure oil so objectionable. 
We prepare it—of pure drugs and the finest 

Norwegian oil. 35c. 4 pint, 6oc. pint. 


Best $1 a Quart Whisky in 
Town at Bryan’s. 
It’s our “ Private Stock”? Whisky. A pure 
old rye—smooth and mellow. 


Not Gifts! But the Next Thing 
to It. 

Not philanthropy—but business. Con- 
ducted on our own Crondgenee plan. When 
we want to move stock a little faster we’re 
not afraid to whip out the knife and cut into 
the prices. 


Famous Old Smithfield Hams. 

We've just received a big shipment of these 
delicious hams. So if you order early you'll 
be able to get just the size you want. We 
have all the brands of ham and breakfast ba- 
con that have a reputation for mild cure and 
fine flavor. 

Everything for the table in season. 


We Open the Business of 1898 
with the best selected stock of merchandise 
we have ever shown, and we shall add each 
week the newest and best productions of the 
home and foreign markets. 


ACold World This would be if nature 

hadn’t supplied us with 
the proper material to heat it. The world is 
run on a coal basis. It is a necessity to 
everybody. There are all grades, and we 
keep nothing but the very best. 


Improve on This. 
Fresh Special and prompt at- 
Cut Flowers, tention given to funeral, 
wedding and party dec- 
orations. W. L. Morris, Florist, greenhouse, 
2640 Cottage Grove Avenue, Des Moines, Ia. 


Flower depot at 306 Seventh St. Telephone es 


No. to depot, 384. 


Fixings Smoking jackets,bath robes, 
For Men, neckwear, gloves, umbrellas, 
? shirts, hats and caps, men’s 
jewelry. 





Any Business. 

* Sale Day.” 
3 “Why ! are you having a sale again ?”” 
is what people sometimes ask us, but every 
day is “‘ sale day ”’ at our store. We buy our 
e to sell; mark them at prices to sell. 

e like to show new goods every week. 
Genuine quality, large variety and real values 
for the money do the business. 


A Student’s Eyes 
should never be trifled with. We 
make a specialty of lamps for students’ 
use. The burners give that soft, clear, 
steady white light that is easy for the 
eyes. Four sizes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2.25, complete with shade. 


Mid-Winter Comfort. 

In these days of artistic foot 

wear in “ Felt,”’ no one need sac- 

rifice their pride to keep their feet 

warm. The old clumsy, gouty 

looking Felt Shoes is a thing of 

the past. Take a look at some of 

our Felts and their prices. 

Four Dollars! 

That's all—if you come soon and leave 
our measure—for trousers that have 
itherto sold at $5, $6 and even as high 

as $7. 

Why? 

Because we have too much cloth and 

must get it off rapidly—hence this 

figure. 


For a Druggist. 


Live Drugs. 

In medicine quality “is everything. You 
can’t shake off sickness with stale or impure 
drugs. We would not sell such a drug in our 
store for any money. We make a specialt 
of prescriptions, and every one is po mewn’ 
ed with great care from the purest, freshest 
drugs only. 


Our Annual January House- 
keeping Goods Sale 
includes table, bed and toilet linens, blankets, 
quilts, sheets, pillow and bolster slips, muslin 
and linen sheetings, muslin shirtings, etc. 
It’s not a mass of old goods marked low to 
clear up the stock. It is a great ingathering 
of linens and other housekeeping supplies es- 

pecially for the occasion. 


Now is the Time of Resolution 
Making. 

Just determine that this one will be fully 

carried out: on Se a good salary 


and not putting anything aside from it has 
resulted in my not getting any nearer the 
oal of independence ; Resolved, That from 
this day on I shall regularly deposit every 
pay day all my spare dollars in the Union 
avings Bank. 
Brevity. 
>- “9-0-0 -@ -@-6-0-0-6-0-@ 
¢ “MY HOBBY!” 6 
e 


5 “Flat-opening” Journals, Ledgers and 
® Day-books made and ruled to order. % 
e Save a heap of work and worry. Tell @ 

your bookkeeper. HODGES, 511 st. 9 


@-0-0-0-0-0 - @-2-@-0-0-0-0 
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Here are a few bits of infor- 
mation perhaps of interest to 
advertisers and even others: 


The WaAsHINGTON EveENING Star printed, 
during 1897, 16, 362.82 columns of paid ad- 
vertising. An average of 52.28 columns 
per day. No Star is issued on Sunday. 

This total was exceeded by but three 
papers in the United States, whether print- 
ing six or seven days per week—the New 
York Herald, the New York World and the 
Brooklyn Eagle. These three papers, includ- 
ing their Sunday editions, printed more. If, 
however, display or mercantile advertising 
alone is considered, the Washington EvENING 
STAR printed more columns (10,006.29) than 


any other newspaper in the-country. 


This would seem fair proof of 
the excellence of the pudding. 
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SOME GOOD WINDOW ADVER- 
TISING, 


By Sam E. Whitmire. 

The best glove advertisement I ever 
saw was in the window of the store of 
Messrs. J. M. Chanut & Cie, corner 
of Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street, 
New York City. I have been talking 
about kid gloves in newspapers, maga- 
zines and catalogues for eleven years, 
but I never saw a pair made until I 
happened by this store the other day. 

he whole operation was in plain 
view of the street. There was a big 
pile of rough kid skins just as they 
come from the tannery, An expert 
took the skins, one by one, and with 
the aid@f a big marble siab and sev- 
eral sharp edged tools he shaved off all 
of the rough superfluous leather, mak- 
ing the inside smooth and firm. He 
sprinkled each skin with a white medi- 
cated powder; this, I was told, to keep 
the hands of the wearer flexible. Next 
came the examiner, a short but very 
strong Frenchman. He also worked 
ona marble slab. Over this he pulled 
and stretched the skins in every direc- 
tion. He seemed to use all of his 
strength to try and tear the kid. He 
carefully went over every inch to make 
sure there were no weak spots. He 
put in about thirty minutes on every 
skin, and when convinced that the kid 
was At, he used a ruler and a pair of 
large shears for measuring and cutting 
it into strips the proper width for a 
glove. A dozen strips were fastened 
together with ordinary paper stickers 
and passed to the man who operated 
the cutting machine, which in oppear- 
ance resembles very much a letter- 
copying press. Under this press was 
a die, made of keen edged steel strips. 
It was just the shape of a ladies’ glove, 
except the thumb. A stout young man 
very easily ran the screw down with 
his hands, cutting twelve gloves at a 
clip. Occasionally he would change 
the die and cut thumbs to match the 
gloves. There are various dies for 
cutting the different sizes of gloves. 

The gloves were now ready for the 
sewing machines. They were soon 
stitched together and given a very se- 
vere test over the stretcher, and then 
to the packers, who fix them for selling. 

This seems very simple, but it is just 
how kid gloves are made. There must 
have been one hundred women and 
quite a sprinkling of men looking on. 

‘** They must sell good gloves in this 
store. We’ll go in and see.” I watched 
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the two women who were talking. They 
both bought. Whether all of the gloves 
sold by J. M. Chanut & Cie are made 
on their premises or whether many of 
them are made in the attics of Paris, 
the honesty of their window display 
wins much trade. It pays to let people 
know how your goods are made—it in- 
spires confidence. 

At the corner of Twenty-third street 
and Lexington avenue, New York, in 
the show window of a bicycle store, a 
girl of about fourteen years works 
with a very simple machine, making 
wrought iron candelabra, hanging 
lamps, brackets, etc. A small printed 
card over her bench reads : 





COMPLETE OUTFIT 
$8.50. 








That is all. No further argument 
is necessary. You see the girl turning 
out beautiful and useful things, you see 
just how she does it. Five sales were 
made during the twenty-five minutes I 
watched the worker. I do not believe 
as many outfits would be sold ina week 
if the goods were simply displayed and 
not practically demonstrated. 

The oddest window show in New 
York attracted big crowds in Four- 
teenth street. A play was coming to 
the Star Theater called ‘‘A Hired 
Girl.” A vacant store with large show 
windows was hired. Anordinary din- 
ing-room scene was fitted up in the 
windows. An Irish girl with hair the 
color of a two-cent postage stamp, and 
a face not pleasant to look upon, was 
the ‘‘hired girl.’’ All day she amused 
hundreds of men, women and children 
by simply doing nothing. She would 
stare at the crowd and the people would 
laughather. She made efforts to light 
the gas, set up the dishes, etc., but 
principally she killed time. This one 
window set nearly everybody in New 
York to talking about ‘‘ A Hired Girl.”’ 
I do not know whether it filled the 
theater, but I am of the opinion that it 
caused many to buy tickets. 

= a 
A PERTINENT QUEST ION, 

It is about the easiest thing in the world 
to design an ad that will attract attention. 
A solid black spot, without a single white 
line in it, occupying even as little space as 
two inches single column, would be sure to 
attract attention in a paper. It needn’t have 
a word or a letter in it, and yet it will attract 
attention, Will it sell ‘goods ?— Bates. 


> 
Ans to sell corsets should put on a good 
front. 
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Syn ppg pony 


NEW ARK 
EVENING 
see INE WV Diss 


a high-class, two-cent, evening newspaper, 
with a circulation far exceeding any other 
newspaper, daily or Sunday, in New Jersey. 





==SS>S>>S>>S >> 555 >> >> >>>> == 45 
PRINTERS’ INK, editorially, De- 
cember 22, 1897, has this to say: 


*It is said that there are 27,633 dwelling houses 
in Newark, N. J., and that the Newark News 
sells 27,000 copies daily in Newark alone. Where 
is there another paper that covers its city as thor- 
oughly? The News covers Newark like a 
blanket.” 


‘The NET average daily 
circulation of the NEWS 
for 1897 was BRR 


New York Representative, 


R. F. R. Huntsman, 


St. Paul Building, 
BROADWAY AND ANN ST. 
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INADEQUATELY ADVERTISED 
BUSINESSES. 
IV.— BOOKS. 


Why should not a book that is in- 
tended for general reading be gener- 


The best 

== LAW'S 
Written by 59 
saree ELAY 
Price $1.00, 








novel of 
Aciline uman in- 
— oe = graphic 


27" AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 23 
RUSSET, KALF & CO.,Publishers. 








No. x. 


ally advertised? Why confine the pub- 
licity of its merits to mediums that do 
not reach, and are not expected to 
reach, the general public? What 
reason is there for supposing that two 
mediums, the circulations of which are 
equal in number and character, will 
not be equally efficacious in selling a 
popular book ? 

Book advertising in the newspapers 
is never general. It is always restric t- 
ed toone or more mediums in different 
cities. We can understand why a high- 
class, intellectual work should be ad- 
vertised only in publications that are 
read exclusively by educated people, 
but it is not easy to account for books 
that are meant for everybody being ad- 
vertised only to the few. 

Many book publishers assert that it 
is not necessary to advertise a book so 
much, because every editor of promi- 
nence gets a free copy, and is certain 
to review it in his newspaper. To 
which I would reply by asking another 
question. How many newspaper read- 
ers peruse the book reviews, or would 
take the trouble to wade through them? 
I do not believe that three per cent of 
regular newspaper readers have the 
time or the inclination to go through 
these book notices, which are frequent- 
ly lengthy and nearly always prosaic. 
On the other hand, I think that over 
fifty per cent of average newspaper 
readers will see ana read a well-dis- 
played and briet advertisement — 
whether of a book or anything else. 
Besides, coming right down to the 
necessary point, which naturally per- 
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vades all businesses, is it not’ more 
than likely that the best reviews will 
be given by the newspapers that are 
carrying advertisements of the book? 

We will take the case of a new 
novel by any of the best known au- 
thors. It is of interest to everybody and 
is sold for one dollar. The publisher, 
for no known reason whatever, selects 
a few mediums—perhaps one or two 
newpapers in each large city—and ad- 
vertises the book. There is no more 
valid reason for adverti ing in these 


- particular newspapers than there is for 


neglecting to advertise in the others, 
unless, perhaps, that the rates of the 
papers not getting the business are too 
high, but that is seldom, if ever, the 
true excuse. 

It is certain that the papers not used 
could sell as many, or nearly as many, 
copies of the book as the papers that 
are used. Would it not be wiser, 
therefore, to decrease the space occu- 
pied, and increase the number of me- 
diums? This could be done, with care, 
without detracting in any way from the 
attractiveness of thead. Display does 
not consist of large space, but of the 
odd and effective use of spaces, small 
or large. Let us suppose that a new 
work of fiction is going to be adver- 
tised in the space of three inches, 
single column, in a number of news- 
papers. Now let us halve the space 
and double the number of mediums— 
if the rates are pro rata. No.1 shows 
what could be done. 

There is a great deal more display 
in the above than is usually found ina 


READ 
“THE 
LAW'S 
DELAY. 








A Story of To-day, 
Full of dramatic situ- 
ations, thrilling inct- 
dents, and living, nat- 
ural characters, Press 
and public agree in 
praising it. Written by 
the well-known author 

BENTLEY GREEN. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Price, $1.00. 

59 Published in N. Y., by 


Russet, Kalf & Co. 
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book advertisement in the newspapers. 
I have never thought it wise to tell too 
much about a book or a play, except 
by generalities, in an advertisement. 
What is needed is to arouse curiosity, 
not to gratify it. That is why I donot 
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think book reviews are good advertise- 
ments. Some of them tell the whole 
story, give the plot and the denoue- 
ment, and so spoil the interest in the 
book. Few of us care toread a story 
the details and termination of which 
we are already familiar with; and 
when one reads an exhaustive review 
f a novel he does not care about buy- 
ing the novel itself. 

No. 3 isan example of a small book 
advertisement differently displayed, 
but still with the view of catching 


E F 
R A AND FAS- \ 
CINATING STORY OF g 


REAL LIFE EN- Y 
TITLED Sa \) Every- 
body is 


talking of 

this great and 

graphic story by 
BENTLEY GREEN, 
Price #1 at all booksellers, 
Published by Russet, Kalf & Co. 








THE NEW 
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the eye and momentarily holding the 
ittention. Only a few s conds are re- 
juired for the reading of any of these 
ads. They are purposely brief, but 
say all that is necessary to be said, ex- 
cept, perhaps, stating how the book is 
bound. Candidly, I don’t believe this 
ounts much in the case of a novel. 
What the book contains is the main 
object—its external appearance is not 
of much importance. 

Publishers like to quote—sometimes 
at wearisome length—what certain 
notable people have said of their books. 
This may, or may not, help the sale of 
it. I doubt, however, whether it pays 
for the increased space that must be 
used for the purpose. As I have said 
above, much depends upon the charac- 
ter of the book. But it is very seldom 
thit we see a new novel attractively 
advertised or extensively enough to 
bid for a large sale. Surely book ad- 
vertising will stand a boom by some 
enterprising, up-to-date publisher 

Joun S. GREY. 





THE ADWRITER’S ADVANTAGE, 
The advertising specialist has this ad- 
vantage: He has, to start with, all that his 
client knows. The foundation is allin when 
he begins. His work is wegen | the super- 

structure—but it is what the public sees. 


aa por = 
Reat estate dealers have good grounds to 
advertise, 
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PUSHING NEW GOODS AND TRACING 
RETURNS. 


Some stores keep a close eye on the arrival 
of all new goods, and have them advertised 
nearly as soon as they are marked and placed 
in their respective departments. 

In L. S. Piaut & Co.’s “‘ Bee Hive,”” New- 
ark, N. J., there is a perfect system for push- 
ing new goods. A pad of blanks like this is 
kept in every department: 


WHAT Is NEW? 


ST ees 
pee HEAD OF STOCK, 
DEPARTMENT. 
Please send to ADVERTISING OFFICE 
before 6 o’clock this P. M. list of all NEW 
GOODS received in your department to- 
day. 














SELLING 

PRICE. 

It is the duty of the head of each stock to 
fill in the date, his or her name and the de- 
partment number or letter, followed by a 
complete list of all ‘* new goods." Such goods 
as are regularly kept in stock are not men- 
tioned on the report. 

_ These reports are kept on file in the adver- 
tising office and the next morning in his round 
of the store the advertising man looks at them 
and arranges with the buyer to push such nov- 
elties as the season demands. This system 
enables Messrs. L. S. Plaut & Co. to advertise 
new things several days in advance of the 
stores that trust to the old way of doing it. 

he same store has a splendid organization 
for tracing returns. On the day when an ad- 
vertisement appears it is clip up according 
to the departments advertised and the clip- 
pings are pasted on blanks like this and hand- 
ed to the various heads of stocks: 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


HEAD OF STOCK. 
aS 

These goods belonging to your Dept. 
were advertised in the. r 
Date Latinas 

Please furnish report of Ca'Is and Sales 
on the articles mentioned to advertising 
office before 6 P. M. the following day. 
Write report on back of this sheet. 

Can you suggest anything that would 
sell better ? 


The next afternoon it is very easy to tell 
what part of any particular advertisement 
pulled best. If an advertisement pulled and 
the goods did not sell, it is easy to learn the 
cause.- For instance, if the sheet should show 
one hundred calls for a certain article and only 
ten sales,it would be fair to presume that there 
was something wrong with the goods or the 
price. An investigation would follow, and 
the next time the same goods would most 
probably be advertised in such a way as to 
make a purchaser out of every caller. 

Sam E. Wuirmire. 


LINE 


ME OF GOODS, ‘ 
_ . = | NUMBER, 














——~+-—__ 

Your advertising should not hurt the feel- 
ings or excite the mental antagonism of any 
raceor sect. The fewer individuals it offends 
by crossing their whims, hobbies or crotchets, 
the better advertising. it is. 
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—Philadeiphia Record, Fan, 21, 1898, 








NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

This is a generation of progress. If anidea 
is evolved and it proves to be a good thing it 
is developed fast. The slow coach will not 
do where the iron rail and steam locomotive 
can be utilized, and if the latter is too slow, 
the electric flyer or pneumatic tube, if not the 
flying machine, will be called into service. 
Bright, active mechanical minds are working 
out the problems of progress in locomotion, 
and while marvels have been accomplished in 
a generation, still greater ones are on the eve 
of perfection. Note the evolution of the bi- 
cycle. It is but yesterday, comparatively 
speaking, that the “safety was put upon 
the market. It was received with favor at 
once, even in its rude, imperfect form. It 

romised to be a useful machine as well as a 
ad, and Yankee ingenuity was at once in- 
tent upon improving and perfecting it. The 
1897 wheel seemed to approach the ideal, but 
now comes the assurance of a chainless 
article for 1898, which is the highest achieve- 
ment of mechanical genius in this direction. 

These accomplishments are but character- 
istic of the age, and they illustrate its 
genius and progressive spirit. Advancement 
in locomotion has m cited only by way of 
illustration, for there has been like develop- 
ment in every direction, particularly alon 
utilitarian lines, Whatever is useful an 
profitable to mankind is not allowed to lan- 
guish in these good days. 

This brings us to the text. Newspaper 
advertising may be as old as the newspaper, 
but it is only within the past few years that 
it has developed into an art and science and 
become an essential feature of nearly every 
successful business enterprise. The advance- 
ment of the press and its extended usefulness 
and popularity has given added value to the 
advertisiz: po ne oe there is back of this 
and all other factors in the building up of 
the present gigantic advertising system the 
fact that the man of business has learned 
that advertising pays, and that in the field 
of modern methods and sharp competition, 
it is an essential element of success. 

This fact demonstrated, there was certain 
to be progression in the uses of printer’s ink, 
and the pages of the daily press and the 
magazines fully attest it. present day ad 
is often the work of genius in its text and of 
highest art in its mechanical and artistic 
execution. It is not unusual for the pur- 
chaser of a magazine to run through the ad- 
vertising pages in search of the new and at- 
tractive before he cuts the leaves of the book, 
and from a literary and artistic standpoint, 
he is quite as likely to find a gem before he 
uses the knife as afterwards. 

While the magazine, lately extended in 
circulation and influence by popular prices, 
has become a favorite medium for certain 
classes of advertising, the great masses of 
the people are reached in a business way 
through the daily newspaper. Men who 
have made a study of the question and spent 
fortunes in the pest, agree in the conclusion 
that the advent und can be expended to 
best advantage in the columns of the news- 
paper. The growth of the business shows 
the prevalence of this view. In fact, it is the 
advertising idea that has given impetus to 
modern journalism, and that makes possible 
the issuing of daily editions ranging from 
64 to 128 pages that sell for a nickel, or less 
than the cost of the white paper. 

The advertising department is now one of 
the most important in extensive business 
establishments, particularly those in the 
retail line. It is undoubtedly true that busi- 
ness men generally, both great and small, 
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are giving more thought and attention to ad.’ 
vertising than ever before. They are learn 
ing the lesson that it-pays. 

t is saidthat John Wanamaker (who is 3 
much better business man than statesman) 
expends more money for advertising than 
any other retail merchant in the world, and 
the volume of his business is r in like 
ratio. While he may demand ability and 
capacity in the heads of various depart. 
ments of his establishments, he is satisfied 
with nothing less than genius in the advertis- 
ing bureau. It is understood he now pays 
the manager of his yg department 
ge a year—which is double the salary 

r. Wanamaker received as a cabinet officer 
—and expends hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year for space in the newspapers. On 
probably a less magnificent scale the suc- 
cessful merchants all over the country are 
doing the same thing, and the trend is 
towards a larger use of printer’s ink. This 
is because it is found to be profitable. The 
consensus of opinion among successful ad- 
vertisets is that the newspaper is the best 
medium through which to reach the public. 
Compared with their use in former years the 
poster and handbill have dropped into a state 
of desuetude.—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


Saale AES 
THE TRADE PAPER. 

For every tradesman, no matter what his 
calling, the trade paper, devoted to his s 
cialty, isa friend, instructorand guide. To 
ignore them or try to do without them is like 
going to sea in a vessel without a rudder.— 
Confectioners’ Journal, 

seniadiiliniivatenstanatas 

ApvertisinG prestige is hard to win, but 
not hard to lose, It is easiest sustained.— 
Mansfield (O.) News. 








The men who are making the most 
money to-day in patent medicines are 
those who use the 
best daily papers, and 
change their ads fre- 
quently. The ads are 
concisely written and 
strongly illustrated. 
There is neither econ- 
omy nor sense in fill- 
ing dear space with cheap ads. Per- 
haps no one during the past year has 
prepared so much 
successful medical 
advertising as Moses 
& Helm, 111 Nassau 
Street, New York 
City. They offer to 
write and illustrate a 
series of 52 medical 
ads*(not over 10 inches space) for 
$520, Any one who has tried it, knows 
that such a task, well 
done, is well worth the 
price. Fifty-two ads 
are none too many—a 
change for each week 
inthe year, Write to 
Moses & Helm about 
it. Reputable, first 
class concerns may have samples free, 








. 
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‘ NOTES, 


A Brooxtyn whisky advertisement is 
‘headed: ‘“ This ad about our ‘spirits’ is no 
* ghost’ story.” 

A FourTeentH street auctioneer adver- 
tises his store as a “regular knock-down 
shop”’ for bidding people. 

A CARD in the window of a Williamsburg 
cigar dealer reads: ‘* End your troubles in 
smoke. Our smokes are the beginning of 
pleasure.” 

A Harem wholesale liquor house uses a 
neat business card, on the back of which is 
printed: ‘ We gladly recommend our good 
spirits to help your poor spirits.” 

Tue window of a Grand street house in 
sporting goods is filled with boxing gloves of 
various sizes, anda large card states : ‘* These 
are gloves and no ‘ &id’ about em.” 

Tue Harvard Exerciser, a contrivance for 
ot the muscles, is being ‘* demon- 
strated” Y an athletic-looking young girl 
in the window of a Broadway house. 

A PouGHKEEPsIE coal dealer advertises as 
follows : 

“‘ MARRY THE GIRL. 

“We will furnish the coal. McCann’s 
Ash Coal Delivery.” 

A West Sipe hardware store shows a lot of 
step ladders of various sizes outside, and 
upon them is hung this witty card: “If you 
want to ‘take steps’ to adjust anything out 
of reach, try these.’’ 

Aw exhibition of original poster designs by 
J C. Leyendecker was held at the Kimball 
Cafetier, Chicago, during January, under 
the auspices of the /n#/and Printer, which 
has just issued a booklet of dainty miniature 
reproductions of them. 

A whisky house is using as an advertise- 
ment a metal pocket corkscrew, which looks 
like a miniature bottle of the particular brand 
of whisky. The cork end draws out and 
bends to an angle, forming a small but effect- 
ive corkscrew. 

A RAILROAD office in New York that makes 
a specialty of trips to Alaska and the Klon- 
aike shows outside its door a life size 
dummy figure of a miner, dressed complete 
in the orthodox Klondike costume, with the 
price of the latter marked thereon. 

Art Lansing’s railroad ticket office, on 
Broadway, is amap of the Klondike region, 
to which is attached this verse: 

He gazed upon the frost-bound way. 
oS can’t get past, I fear,” 

He murmured; “‘ Sad it is to say, 
Gold cuts no ice up here !”” 

A Tuixp avenve (N. Y.) clothier has the 
following jingle in his window: 

Suits for morning, noon and night, 
Suits to fit you snug and right, 
Suits well made, at prices light, 

Are waiting for you here. 
Suits of shades and patterns new, 
Suits superbly lined all through, 
Suits that are a bargain true 

Inside our store appear. 

Tue Fake Suburban Press Association of 
New England has a member from Maine, a 
publisher who claims to print ‘* nearly 3,000,” 
while in fact, so people say who have an op- 
portunity to know, “the paper has not print- 
ed over 2,000 for some time.’? The presence 
of this gentleman at the December meeting 
of the Fake Association in Boston may have 
had something to do with the fumigation of 
the room found so necessary befor: adjourn- 
ment, as set forth in the secretary’s record ; 


for a townsman of this Pine Tree prevari 
cator informs Printers’ Inx that he “‘is a 
stinker.” 

A New York assemblyman has introduced 
a bill which provides that all tight board 
fences fronting any lot shall be removed by 
August 1,and that no such fences shall be 
erected hereafter. Wooden fences must be 
of pickets or otherwise open and must not be 
used for advertising purposes. All advertis- 
ing fences or signs must stand back at least 
twenty feet on the lot. The penalty is $200 
fine or thirty days’ imprisonment or both. 

Paris has a daily newspaper managed and 
made exclusively by women. Its name is 
La Fonde, and it had its first issue December 

No man is employed on La Fonde in any 
capacity. The office boys and printer’s 
devils are active young maidens, smartly at- 
tired in simple frocks and chic aprons. The 
pressmen, machinists, compositors, telegraph- 
ers, photographers, lithographers, proofread- 
ers, clerks, advertising agents, the foreman 
of the press-room, the foreman of the com- 
posing-room, reporters, artists, foreign cor- 
respondents, dramatic, musical and literary 
critics, business manager and the editor-in- 
chief are women.—.\ewspaper Maker. 

Tue manufacturers of a patent dress stay 
for ladies’ waists use this appropriate verse 
as an ad: 

A MATTER OF FORM. 

“* Young lady,’ says a man of taste, 

“* You have a shapely, perfect waist.” 

** Perhaps because,”’ the maiden says, 

** My dress is fixed with sterling stays.” 

“ Jon-s, the Sun’s Brooklyn man,’ who 
represents the well known New York daily in 
the big borough, has commenced a series of 
unique circulars. Every week during 1898 
he sends to the customers he has, and to the 
customers he wants to have, a single playin 
card upon which his “ circular ”’ is printed. 
The matter on each card not only explains 
the value of the Sus as an advertising 
medium, but is particularly appropriate to 
the card itself. Mr. Jones contemplates issu- 
ing the pack for every week in the year. 

Current History, published by the New 
England Publishing Company, of Boston, 
Mass., at 40 cents per quarterly number, or 
$1.50 a year, is one of the best of those 
periodicals by the use of which one can keep 
up to date on current affairs without devoting 
} one’s time toreading about them. 


+ 
HIS DILEMMA, 


OH, HO!!! 
“Dear me! did my wife say Oh or Ho?” 








A STEAMBOAT ADVERTISING STORY. 
New York, Jan. 17, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It was, I think, about 1875 that Capt. Ben 
Conger was the master of the steamer Dia- 
mond Jo, running between Burlington and 
Clinton, la. By judicious advertising Capt. 
Conger made his boat the favorite excursion 
craft along this river. His posters and ads 
used to announce that this or that excursion 
was to be on “‘ the boat the girls like,” or 
“the boat that doesn’t get home till morn- 
ing,’’ etc. One July 4th the captain had a 
pope aees Lose te. right beside him. Capt. 
Conger’s brass band failed to put in an ap- 
pearance, but the band on che other boat 
tooted ‘* Yankee Doodle ”’ with fervor. This 
looxed disastrous. There was, however, an 
hour to spare before the advertised departure 
of the first excursion. At its expiration twelve 
lusty-lunged negro roustabouts were stand- 
ing on the roof of the Diamond Jo with tin 
horns, from two to five feet in length, blow- 
ing on them asif each man was a specially de- 
tailed Gabriel. The speakers in the public 
square uptown stopped talking and turned 
their manuscript patriotism over to the re- 
porters. The band on the opposition boat 
eventually gave it up. Meanwhile great let- 
tered canvas streamers were strung along the 
guards of Capt. Ben’s boat reading something 
like this : 

“There’s a brass band on the other boat, 
but there’s fun on this.” 

“* What’s the use of a brass band you can’t 
hear. This is the boat for fun.” 

“Yes, there’s a brass band on the other 
boat, but you won’t be able to hear a blamed 
toot.” 

“ This is our noisy day, 
help us make more.” 

**More patriotism, more speed, more fun, 
more dancing and more noise on this boat 
to-day than any place else in America.” 

“No, the other boat won’t blow up, there 
isn’t wind enough on her to blow anything.” 

“* Come on this boat and listen to the sweet 
strains of the Zulu Band, just imported from 
Africa.” 

It is unnecessary to add that the opposition 
boat didn’t carry enough excursionists to pay 
for the cylinder oil used in the engine room. 
On another Fourth this pioneer had an im- 
mense. model of his boat carried ona float in 
the procession. Of course, the model was 
liberally placarded with excursion ads. 

A. B. ConGar. 
HE OBJECTS. 
Nasuvit_e, Tenn., Jan. 16, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The following advertisement appears in 
nearly every street car in this city, and was 
probably thought by its author to be a par- 
ticularly striking and neat piece of his art: 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 
CASCARETS 
MOVE THE LIVER, 
WORK WHILE YOU SLEEP. 
Now, a cathartic medicine which will take 
such an unfair advantage of a man as to 
** work” while he sleeps is one, it seems to 
me, which will not generally recommend it- 


self to a thoughtful public Yours truly, 
Ernest B. Sancree, M. D 


Come aboard and 








——_ 49 
ene should give advertising a fair 
trial. 
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TWO MORE ADVERTISING CHINAMEN. 
Newman, Cal., Jan, 13, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We noticed ina recent number of your pub- 
lication note being made of the ad of a China- 
man at Xenia, Ohio. We inclose herewith 


BANK EXCHANGE 


RESTAURANT. 
Next door to Athletic Hall, Newman. 
Cuonc & Jack - - = = _ Props. 


MEALS (atallhours) - - - 25¢e, 
Everytiing neat and clean. 
Private rooms for ladies. 


WE SELL BREAD, A LARGE LOAF, 5e, 
JU JOG & CO.’S 
LAUNDRY. 
Near the Stoek Yards, Newman, Cal. 


Wasues Your CLorues as WHITE AS THE 
Driven Snow. 








WE USE PURE WELL WATER ONLY. 


Family washing taken at liberal rates. 





ads of two local Chinese firms, who have been 
regular advertisers in the /ndex for the past 
twelve months. Respectfully, 

axpiIn & STURGEON. 


~ ee 
DISTRIBUTION Is CIRCULATION. 
Ypsitanti, Mich., Jan. 20, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The reference to the Ann Arbor Democrat 
and its map, in the current issue of Print- 
ERs’ INK, is “‘away off.”” The Democrat is not 
a daily. Its circulation ischiefly gratuitous, 
since a large advertisement of a dry goods 
firm is contingent upon its distribution 
throughout the country. If the American 
Newspaper Directory gives it credit for a 
daily circulation of 2,710 it is grossly in 
error. No one can say what the weekly paid 
circulation is (there is no daily), but I doubt 
if it reaches half that figure. Frankly, I do 
not know this, but under a former man: 
ment it had less than 800, and I presume its 
free distribution would prevent any general 
increase, no matter how much the paper was 
improved. Respectfully, 

M. T. Woovrurr. 
Publisher Sentined. 


RATES REMAIN STATIONARY. 

Nowhere have advertising rates kept pace 
with the increasing circulation of papers in 
the last few years. Of course thevalue of an 
advertisement is to be measured by the 
number of people to whom it is brought. 
Other things being equal, an advertisement 
in a paper with a circulation of 40,cooshould 
be four times as valuable as in a paper whose 
circulation is only 10,000, But papers have 
never insisted on a rigid application of that 
principle. Advertising rates go up very 
slightly and very slowly, if at all, however 
rapidly the circulation may increase.—/n- 
dianapolis News. 


THERE is no other medium in the world 
like the daily newspaper for all kinds of ad- 
vertising. ewspaper advertising costs less 
and has a more general and a wider effect 
than any other.— Westerly (R. 1.) Tribune. 
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THE ADVERTISER. 
I am an advertiser great ! 
In letters bold and big and round 
The praises of my wares | sound— 
Prosperity is my estate. 
The people come 
The people go 
In one continuous, 
Surging flow— 
They buy my goods and come again 
And I’m the happiest of men ; 
And this the reason I relate— 
I am an ‘advertiser great ! 


There is a shop across the way 
Where ne’er is heard a human tread— 
Where trade is paralyzed and dead— 
With ne’er a customer a day. 
he people come 
The people go 
But never there— 
They do not know 
There’s such a shop beneath the skies 
Because he does not advertise ; 
While I with pleasure contemplate 
That I’m an advertiser great ! 


The secret of my fortune lies 
In one small fact, which, | may state, 
Too many tradesmen learn too late— 
If I -_—- b apace. I advertise ! 
bee porate come 
people go 
ee constant streams, 
For people know 
That he who has good wares to sell 
Will surely advertise them well ; 
And proudly I reiterate 
I am an advertiser great] 
—Eugene Field, 


—___+o—__<_ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more 
without , 26centsaline. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


WANTS, 

25 Crs. a line for 50,000 5 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
a) WORK, Athens, Ga. 

XPERIENCED lino’ machinist wants po- 

sition. Steady; reliable. “H.,” Printers’ Ink. 

JERFECT half-tone cuts, | cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 

per in. C ENGRAVING co., Youngs- 


town, POhio. 

Photogra tographer to make small 
Wr proofs f from pt od Address BOX G, 
Station D, City. 


GE arf foes 8 name ona smail postal for a sample 
. postal WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Frinton Ink Press. 


A MAN with experience on jence on trade ap pnonee and the 
daily press desires an editorial position. Ad- 
ress “O, we a Ink. 
PAINT mc<al roofs ork guaranteed for 10 
years. HARVEY ENGLISH. Albany,Ga. Eng- 
lish paint stops leaks ; 8; Yes It t Do. 

AIL order men, , write f for our Lacrreree| 
M clean goods; pro’ ae 613 Consols 
Exchange Build ding, C hicago, Il 
W ANTED—Situation as reporter or at desk 

work. are reed. , aetier fine refer- 


ences. he 
fag and Job Office wanted Repitienn, 
ectigat 


i psf or tale OU Ie close inv: 
terms; all facts. UICK BUYER,” Printers’ Ink. 


END your —_ and addr address for a sample of 
1y “ Special Postal Card for Business Men.” 
JOHNSTON. or Printers’ Ink Press, 

M4 Spruce St., N. ¥. City 

DVERTISING solicitors Seo ited to work a 
d “ winner” in towns of 5,00 and over. Big 
Address SYNDICATE FE ATC RE CO., 
Hiarquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


? 


aN RY aa. with job office.E. Pa., 

N. J., N. Y., Md. Write“ Z.,” Printers’ Ink. 
y f ri 

he ANTED—Newspaper man o Leon 3 pe wr lence 


as iter or 
advertising manager on ci y daily or week 
Middle or Fastern States ~/ Seferred ; Ard 
references. a TCARB,” Prin 
\ ] ANTED— Advertisers to, $e io aap 
on San 

Diished in the Valley of Virginia. a," Adverticing 
Fates furnished o ication. Address 
WINCHESTER PRE ESS, Winchester, Va. 
w+ ANTED_ Advertisers to « to see our gg tl Sun- 


and best 

Mahoning Valley. Sam) ie fran to 4. 
inch each Ad- 

dress C. wu Sa SHAFFER Co., ER CO., Youngstown, Obio. 

HOLESALERS who have gis reading ar 
ticles in Printers’ INK o elping the 
Retailer to Advertise, and would. ime to inauyu- 
rate such a movement themselves at small ex- 
pense, should write to ‘ to “QUITO,” Printers’ Ink. 
hy printer wants our Speci ik of 
Price 

have These 
books not sent to non-printers. rAMERICAN 
‘1 YPE FOUNDERS’ CO. See ad under “For Sale” 





I WANT orders to set and electrotype your adver- 

_tisements. I can do hatter r work than most 
ment you want done. Address WM sere. 
Mgr. inters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N . City. 


g ys BUSINESS MEN $$ 
you ov owns a — it costsno more to print §$ 
of business mney 
thant it we would a common types 
Elegantiy desi 
eres ar 


dngraved litho- 
7 
USE- 


pene ped As PARIS—A lady in Paris, 
companies ont wees , desires an en- 


furnish illusirating Paris 
iieen one and oe her services to some Ameri- 
can newspaper. 


makers an 

be fixed b cart. : ter a 
by agreemen “ai r su 

mens. Address“ A. M.T..” care of bmaltting ope 


W 


wane 
HIGH-G 


AD 
pee ee EM ENTS: 


$s 4 A buys 4 i hes 
¥ uu ne 
vs inches 
H inches 
: “« half col. 
= . “ one col. 
“1 00 “half page 
“ . 1 page 
Oniy. first-class ma’ tter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cach with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wate. 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay -4.. TH 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEND your name ona on a small 1 fora sample 
) of my zy lacue pes ostal, OHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printe’ Press. 


BOOK nine se 


1 898 OE DEPARTMENT 8¢9 snchusing fe. and ie. 


stores. Price 8.8. Broadway, 
New York. cas $ 


——+99—__—_—. 
MAILING MA See oe 


‘HE Matchless Mailer ; bes’ ; _best_and cheapest. 
‘I REV. ALEXANDER DICK, wMeridinn, N. ¥. PY 
Thee ORTON’S Mailer is superseding the hitherto 
best mailers in largest publication offices. 
s the best. Price #4 net. AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDEKS’ co., agents, 





-_ 


INFORMATION. 
W itis it you want to know! Send $1 with 
jooaiey 1887, ASSOCIATED 
TRADE AND eon Weak PRESS, Research and 
Inquiry Department, Washington, D. C. 
EEO 58 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
B. WILBER CO., Cambri Cambridge bane Pa. L 7 


and distributors. 
and “tacked up. Cire ets, qty os 


ulars, pamphi 
samples mailed or r distributed. Write for partic- 


MAIL ORDERS. 


cotalegue for the ep 

34 great gy 4 
le ny terms. sys- 
Y & CO., % City Gur sre 


I EST illustrated 
business ever issued 
Send es — 


orofit. 
8 — 
. New Y rork. 


+> —__——- 
NE WSP- 1PER METALS, 
I: "OR thin hoot: Ls we'd advise using Blatch- 
ford terec Met it’s not our 


best brand; ‘wouldn't See eg it for highest 
class news) 
for book p! 
stantial, Tooke Tit: le. Us 
rices. E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO., 
‘Linton St., Chicago. 


eS en 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


NEWSPAPER wanted (¢ (one only p every 
town in the U.S, to advertise an 
print.og ty Ao L, t the “ Ledgerette 
pat. A device that sells at sight to oe 
business and hae gen man. Each 
establishes a permanent customer for prin’ nted 
billheads. lrofits 100 pes — WM. 8. ADAMS, 
manufacturer, Tope! 


cent 
tem 
br 


. Get 
54-70 N. 


A 


iob 
rile,” 


ADVERTISEMENTS BY TELEGRAPH. 


F you murder your mother-in-law or set fire to 
the Cn Hall, the Associated Press will send 
the news all over the country, ag the leading 

rs will print it under heading of “ B 

h ”’—all t cost to you. If you se 
the new clock for the Capitol at Washington or 
supply you ur brand of champagne for the latest 
ba! ¢ Waldorf-Astoria, we will send out the 
— \~ an and next morning it will 
st—That the ag, sement was ex- 

tion. For further culars, addr 

gee P. ROWELL AD ERTISING CO., 10 Spruce 


pers under the heading, 

2 Telegraph” an ion ‘ou get our bill you 
cellent. 2d—That the cost of it was in propor- 
ess THE 

. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


| the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to beneat 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


AMERICAN MAILABLE BILL FILES, for mail- 
can and a epee fo we murposes. An hy the 
ht thing, ie the right time. 
Sample free. AM. BILL PILE FILECO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
A YEAR og 4 em cloth bound desk diary, be- 
d ginni ven to each’ mer 
ceme ts the jonash it reminds him of your 
name, business! and aehip ie every Sng fora ba 
D. A. HUE ‘H &CO., mfrs.,31 Rose 8t., N. Y. 
—_—- +> 
PRINTERS. 
D= RTMENT of. f Profitable Bs g the 
w. a Conkey Co., E. A. Y, Di- 
1-351 Dearborn St. porn St., Cinloago- 
jain, attractive Pant 
ooklets, pampi 


rector, 34 


Ws * Togucs,” be 


. Cata- 
circu 
Eyle. 


to look d ri 
INk PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New Yor! 
Mos ONS, PRINTER: Did you ever see a 
first-class job that was not set in our 
Which are your favorite styles? We make ther. 
of poor design degrades the printer’s work. 
e aim to be indi sable to your success. 
AMERICAN TYPE UNDEKS’ CO. Branches 
convenient to you all over the continent. 
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ELECTROTYPES, 


Flas woitor cipctroty pe metal. 
L's Abootutely relia pod mag 
Our standa: trial order,” >but 6 orders 
and correspondence soll licited. 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 
Manufacturers, 
_______ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gz ~ advertisements to make them stand 
one or more electrotypes 
of ae in which I am pnenprascsed b 
any other printer. e mon 
contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it Bde for an inch ora 
q AS can suit’ you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 
ters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St. N.Y. City. 


REWARDS, 


EWARD—A liberal rewart souand, one in 

R to the value of the servi: will be pai 

a list'ot the names of te members of thd a 

Suburban Press A 

who were present at tne 

have been held in Boston, w 

the members present 

effect that 

paper Directory are be: tempt. 
thirey, +t beens madoto al) the one hund: 

ee qr 

alleged vice presidents, but’ tous far it has n 

possible to unearth a member wee he 
bi —~ admit aan Whitak > 3 
le exception of one er, the 
editor and publisher of the N. nd Fa: 


who is s' ted of having 
stigator o of t the resolution, 
the only member present at 
and of havin written, o' 
= e famous resolution all alone. Any one 
ving} i poemmp yd to the pocmeney a will confer a 
favor ward b; ay Ag 
the nditor of t the aMERL aN "NEWSPAPE DI 
RECTORY at No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
P. S.—No rew: be paid for the discovery 
of Whitaker. 


FOR SALE, 
8] BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 p proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens,Ga, Ga. 
ting per in Ohio; $5,000; half in- 
R $3,000. Box 450, Hudso S Ohio. 


Two 2 agar will rill buy, proof she sheet of our 7 


ORSALF—Ink factory chet cheap, near R. R. depot; 
1.3 cash, balance on mortgage. Address P. O. 
BOX 210, Babylon, L. L 
Foe ala | trade journal. Fine vas list 
and good adve patronage. dress 
“Q.,” care Printers’ I: Ink. 
(OR SALE—Five proprietary artic les havi 
large sale. For particulars address T. C COR. 
RAN. 19 ad Aldine Square, Chicago. 
_ »P a nickle in an envelope addressed “ AD 
SENSE,” 162 ~-— - St., Chicago, and 
get a oe eS of 7 te —brimful of horse 
sense for 
E% wap = 7 printer ; complete o0 
“4 at figures n 


0 higher t! asked 
clemery fo for the sscond est, Our type leads in 
the le and —is ui ie ing pu 
lications. No other type will satisfy customers 
of taste and advert — of are. Ln 4 
furnished, orraneee 
eo eek AMERICAN TYPE 
FOUN D in Boston. New York, 
ee te ffa 


Philadelp! 
ea 
— = inn 
pearl d (Ore.), D 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IN em UNITED 
‘ATES. A book undred pages, con- 


six thousand news- 
the Amer- 


Also separa’ maps 0! 
every State = = oes Union, naming those 
wns only in whic! reare issued newspapers 
os circulation. This book 


havin —#, 
of one dollar. 
ADVERTISING 


more than 1 


Ad 
CO., 10 rue Tile GOP. WoW 
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SUPPLIES. 
\ 7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
‘PHS PAPER is peintea with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
co., L't’d, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


+ +e 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Py omars WORE, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


yours WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


y 7OMAN’S WORK, Athen: Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
MERICAN — Knoxville Tenn.; lyr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
J Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
40 ¥ WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. To. 
Brockton, Mass. ‘Circulatio 
O. U. W. RECORD, RD, Denver, aon over 10,000 


A, proved circulation. Write for terms. 
A= DVERT!SERS’ = ew Market, N. J. 7c. 
d line. Cire’n 3,500. Close jose 24th. Sample free. 
y 7 HEELING NEWS “Ws cred ited with a greater 
La lation than any other West Va. daily. 
rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
= the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
Fe REACH Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
ve farmers; the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
Po: . Ore., 5,000 copies monthly guaranteed. 
Write for rates. 
EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, f.; - 
est circulation and best paper ty State nort. 
guaran' 


of Concord ; 2. teed ; rates low, but 
firm ; service the best. 


P= ED 24 to 79 yee 79 years, they have the loving 
idence of ove po wt pommes. 

Write to THE RELIGIOUS P 

TION, Philadelphia, P: 


~ END 1 Spee ame ~ address for a sam 
\ at = ial Postal Card for Business 
wM GHNSTON Manager Printers’ Ink 
10 Spruce St., N. ¥.¢ City. 


° | ‘HE Rochest-r, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any paper in a manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. A 
good country paper at a great t trade center. 
‘HE TIMES-UNION reaches not only the peo- 
ple of Albany but reaches out to all the 
towns and hamlets within a radius of 100miles of 
Albany, where it is read every afternoon by the 
thrifty people who dwell a :3 - = ualed 
for advertising purposes. RRELL, 
editor and proprietor, Albany ; 


BOUT seven-eighths of t of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
pepers and at rates that give no £ than one- 
— of the value that m: had by placi ng 
e same advertising in other papers. If y 
have the right our advertic = it it ~ ‘the 
right rs, your adve ng w y. 
pondence. 80 ‘Address THE. G 
WELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce $5 N. ¥. 


300, 0.0.0 SP ie abe rteed circulation 
of the ce! anges’ Arg 8 os 
Memorandum page ii — 
both, $100. a tie is th 4 A. ng you cai 
t, as it goes direct into families. Only a iim: 
ited amount ane of advertising taken, as we use the 
two books to advertise our P. P. P. and they have 
mene our P. P. P.a big seller in Geo: Flor- 
Alabama and South Carolina. LIPPMAN 
BROS, Lippman’s Block, Savannah, Ga. 
T ety NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 
at lest musica] publication in the 
usi f the 


of 
len.” 


for the m Tt 

teed n thly circulation of 18,500 co 
dross Southern Branch New York Musical 
Bake Go 163:105an0 16) St.,Savannab,Ga, 
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BARGAINS, 


Ws, Spruce St., N. a 
I OR twenty- wan dollars we will print seventy- 
five words, or ten agate lines, in two ao 
copies (2,000,000; 000} of conspicuous —_ 
id col omplete the work within eight d 
of only ith of a cen 
ion. 


ROWELL ADV) 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


—_—___+o>—_—_—_—_—_ 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
D™*, 150 Nassau St. 


6é ASK LEWIS ABOUT IT.” 
L?** makes medical ads pay. 
¥ EWIS’ address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila. 


CMsRERCE F. ag ca 179 Front St., 
Owego, Tioga Co., 
RY the “ AD” ER. > ifiean years experience. 
Tie Moines, Iowa, U. 8. A. 
Bors Cc. HUBBARD, a 0. Photos 
from spe eee 


HARLES F. J 
World Building ® New York. 

HARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Maine. Writ- 
ing and printing for adv for advertisers. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
¥ 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 


AYING ADVERTISEMENTS are wottten by 
ROY CLIFTON | OSGOOD, ‘Athol , Mass. 


A DRHYMESI write, clea cine, om and te pat, 
d CH 4RLES, 87 E.C.8.B. B., ‘alo, 


[Rt motor advertising advi yan on 
own terms. E. D. UND. RWCOD, Wausau, 


7} A. WHEATLEY, effective advertising, 341 

4e peer St., Chicago. New York office, 
114 Fifth Ave 

END your name on on asmall postal for a sample 
S Fan my on ae postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 


CHAS 1 A. WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Effective onreane. ads, book- 
lets, etc. “Sample ad for a $1 bill. 
’ ar only writer of exclusively medica] and 
rug advertisin; Advice or sam - free. 
ULYSSE: G. MAN ING, Sout South Bend, In 


A Someries and Pictorial Window osteze ~~ 
ay s. Best and cheapest ad 
Ange e Druggist, Bernar Bernardsville, N 


me RN van® business man needs the kind | of print 
gq that makesa hit. Thatis ake’. THE 
8 PRESS, Printers, 140 W. 23d St., N.Y. City. 


OR DRUGGISTS—100 ads for $1.0, written by 

2 Fg my drugeist , eae =—) everything 
adve ne a drug store. 1 as 

a Ad 

r 0 vert ‘or 

Williamstown, Mass. 


‘our 
is. 


Soper Old Sivie, Kate Geesnawar 
onettes, —— Gothic, Bradley 
» Laclede. Klondike 


f course, 4 tees! aiveE FOUN Fouts: 
ERs Co., ee of 
all principal citi 


Ww. determine, bn amount to be spent ~ 
magazin je papers, mowepapers, an 
fi the best possible adapt the matter to 
e ey arrange suitable and characteristic 
es, book) ci cards, stationery, 
ituserationa at the _— price. Our F~— Ty are 
d_ successful 


those 
“Right oMethode, Righ 
THE WHITMAN Higne 87 Nasean Neonat ee 
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7 OTICE—No matter who writes 
matter, be sure NSTON i — - tn, on yA 
+ — WM. JOB Manager Printers’ 
10 Spruce St.. sue w York. 
pS with ote ey clothing, -— tay 
jer, on 
drug store, blegcien, ant dood article, 
qeatietey, newspaper, soap ludes select- 
=, Se and arranging matter for aoe. For 
93.50 more a cover design—either simple 
fettering + 87 BOT 50 for or 8 good booklet read ~ 
le ; 
rinter AT ¢- L. CURRAN, 1517, 
ssau St., New -~ 


I ATTEND to the whole business. I get up ad- 
vertisements, book! reulars and cata- 
an I turnout the 


I wri’ ate, a print 
wle job cor No ctor printer has such 
complite facil! ties for turning out the complete 
job as I have. If | n t) run across anythi 
hat I don’t Know all about, | know waere to pul 
my hand on the fellow that does. Can I be of 
service to sont Address WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
> XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX) > 


x WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
C “and plans, yp eo 


for 
» 150 





printing for advertise 
50 Nassau St., New York.” 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXX 
XXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


Fy4rae made a study of advertising in all 
branches of the art for 15 years and used 
almost eve! —— never wasted 
any money by vertisements or wrong 
iums. Save our clients money by our advice; 
rience being yours at a moderate cost. 
1 answer any questions on advertising, no 
matter how man: meer Aydt; ask, for $2 accompanying 
your letter. sens and Coun- 
selors on By ire of Advertising, Suite 204 and 
206, 269 Dearborn St., - Chicago, ti. 
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4 y successful eo At big prices 
leading New York experts are ads, 
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They have been successful. 
ly They are set 
only display isa headline. 
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anoene 
ape are un 
Their 
the illustration theironly ornament. The wo: 
ful, dignified without any 
super lative adjectives. I will sell copies of six 
oy an an ecig ay of each illustration, 
for $9, which much less than they cost me. 
These ads can be — for blotters, ri - and 
large cards. The plan we follow will be given 
with each order. FRANC. E. SHEIRY, 625 D St. 
. W., Washington, D.C. 
nag | 
preparing copy. Copy tha 
says what ought to be said in a nae nay way. 
Second in setting the matter in such type as will 
catch the eye one embellishing the same witha 
picture if one can be determined on that will tell 
208 sto! ee in the selec- 
papers number of 
the rizht sort of people a sell Seat wm yd 
at a reasonable rate—not low priced pa 
those that are at the same time high Priced Lj 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points for the aavertem 
who ones to La or pncuce and _ professi: 
Address L AD RTISING 
CO., No. io iprase o 8t., New Ye "New Yo York. 
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TO NEWSPAPERS 
who are anxious to increase their ad- 
ve oe — , 1 have a special 


try CARGE EX PERIENCE 

with advertisers has taught me how 
they are easiest reached and how they 
are est held. 
TO ADVERTIS 

who would like to know more about 

my abili a to serve them, I gladly send 
 ! free books. 

peek for more ‘fopemyame through bet- 

ter advertisi 


CHAS. F. JONE 
Suite 101, World Building, Sxew York. 
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IS SNOWED UNDER WITH WORK. 
Never so busy in my life. 
Never before had om hand so many or so large 


orders. 
I like it. 


Ido my best work when Iam very busy. 

A superabundance of orders keeps me keyed 
right up to concert pitch. 

Hard work is good for me. 

Keep it up. 

But don’t expect to send an order and have it 
filled by return mail. 

Especially don’t send a $2 criticism letter and 
expect itanswered at once. 

On this Wednesday, Jan. %, 1 have in front of 
me a pile of exactly forty-six “two-doliar let- 

” 


rs. 

I can’t possibly answer all of them this week. 

For several days each day has brought more 
letters than I could attend to that day. 

This accumulation is the result. 

1 may have to call off the $2 proposition. 

It’s interesting, but there is no profit in it. 

Each letter requires earnest study. 

I don’t slight the work simply because the price 
is little. 

Every letter has conscientious attention. 

But I must have time for other work. 

So I give you notice— 

—If your letter with yourcatalogue,or booklet, 
or batch of ads, or circulars, or car cards, or two 
questions about plans, methods, media, or copy 
of proposed catalogue, or proposed booklet, or 
proposed ad— 

—reaches me before Februavy 16 I will under- 
take that it shall be answered before March 1. 

Unless 1 change my mind [ wil] not accept any 
more $2 criticism letters after Feb. 16. 

You see I hedge a little. 

But don’t count on the change of mind. 

If you want a ten-dollar -- tat os two dol- 
lars, better get_in the two dollars before Feb. 16. 
*,* 

Recently I have been called upon to write and 
print several prospectuses for use in promoting 
new enterprises. 

A group of gold mines. 

A patent medicine. 

Another patent medicine. 

A cotton mill. 

A trust company. 

It is work that I like and understand. 

Therefore I do it well. 

But don’t expect me to do anything for you 
unless your scheme will hold water. 

I must be made to believe in it thoroughly orI 
won’t touch it. 


T have made a couple of large mailing cards 
nine inches by eleven inches. 

They go through the mails with a one-cent 
stamp on the address side. 

They are printed in three colors. 

For identification in this office they are called : 

“The Tiger Card.” 

“ The Flephant Card.” 

They are the noisiest things that ever went 
through the mails. 

If you send for them you can hear them com- 
ing when they start. 

If you want to hear them you will have to drop 
ten cents in the slot—send five two-cent stamps. 

The cards are to be used to drum up business— 
have been used successfully. Sold to only one 
firm in each town, If you buy enough of them 
you can pro-emptacounty, or a State, or an en- 
tire line of business in the whole country. 

cost $20 for 1,000, $65 for 5,00, $15 for 500, 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
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IN the spring of 1892 the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation 
appointed a committee to consider the 
existing postal laws and bills for their 
modification, and communicate to the 
Congressional Committee on Post- 
Offices its opinions and recommenda- 
tions ; and a little later—viz., April 13, 
1892—on recommendation of its Com- 
mittee on Postal Laws and Bills for 
their Modification, adopted the fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspapers, 
and other printed matter disseminate and 
preserve useful information, advance civiliza- 
tion, and increase and facilitate business, it 
is wise to provide for their distribution at as 
low a rate as can be afforded, and as at- 
ne to classify and discriminate have a 
tendency to repress or injure useful enter- 
prises, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this board 
the postage on all classes of printed matter 
should be uniform, 

It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation shall be- 
come the opinion of Congress ; but 
until it does there will be endless 
trouble in and with the Post-Office 
Department, and no end of injustice 
and favoritism, despite the best effort 
of the most competent Postmaster- 
General to prevent either. 

Mr. Georce W. Best, the adver- 
tising manager for the New York 
Weekly Tribune, assures PRINTERS’ 
INK that : ‘‘ Every week for five years, 
up to January 1, 1898, the circulation 

the New York Weekly Tribune 
averaged 164,146 copies, entirely 
among farmers and villagers in East- 
ern and Western States.’’ This is a 
good story and Mr. Best is a good man. 
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Goop advertising not only attracts 
attention, but attracts trade. 


A CORRESPONDENT of PRINTERS’ INK 
writes that he can not make it clear to 


pt himself how it is that the Post-Office 


Department sees an ‘‘element of 
chance” in the missing word contests, 
and fails to find that self-same ‘‘ ele- 
ment” in announcements of clairvoy- 
ants, trance mediums, prognosticators 


has of future events and other members of 


that happy family, Perhaps, however, 
the distinction is not very clear to the 
Post-Office Department itself, 


ADVERTISING is not yet an exact 
science, and on various points there 
may bean honest difference of opinion 
among those well qualified to speak. 
But the study and experience of shrewd 
advertisers has within the past few 
years established the truth of certain 
well-defined principles, and is daily 
fixing the best and most economic 
methods of practicing profitable pub- 
licity. Consideration of these prin- 
ciples and methods, and discussion of 
kindred matters, is the province of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


**T RECENTLY hit upon an idea,” 
said an advertising man, ‘‘that I con- 
sidered to be out of the common, but 
unfortunately it could not be utilized, 
even though [| had all the financial 
backing necessary. Have you ever ob- 
served that when you stop in the street 
and watch for an approaching car you 
invariably watch the dashboard ? What 
I wanted to do was to buy a space on 
the dashboard of every Broadway car 

and paint thereon a striking announce- 
ment of my goods. I was going to 
sleep one evening when the scheme 
occurred to me, and then I was unable 
to sleep for several hours after, as I 
could not help figuring that there were 
big profits to be made if the street rail- 
way managers would sell the privileges. 
My hopes were dashed to the ground 
the next day when, on investigation, I 
ascertained that it was impossible to 
get them to sell. Idid not blamethem 
for reserving the space, though, but I 
developed the idea until I finally wound 
up seeking privileges somewhat similar 
from the ferryboat lines and the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Next to the Broadway 
car privileges I would prefer the in- 
teriors of the Brooklyn Bridge cars, but 
all the gold in Bonanza Creek, on the 
Klondike, can not buy an advertising 
privilege from the bridge trustees.” 
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Ir takes more skill to adapt to one’s 
own purposes the ideas of others than to 
originate entirely new ones, 


THE Oral Advertising Company, of 
11 Broadway, Manhattan, New York 
City, are in the market with a new 
contrivance. The device is an auto- 
matic advertising machine consisting 
of a cabinet seven feet high and about 
three and a half feet square, contain- 
ing a number of advertising cards, 
automatically revolving on an upright 
shaft. A phonograph is attached to 
this which at regular intervals an- 
nounces the name of the advertiser, 
the goods he desires to sell and what- 
ever else he may wish. In order to 
attract the public, these announce- 
ments are interspersed with songs and 
oddities to entertain. There are four 
of these devices in operation, three at 
the ferry stations of the New York and 
Brooklyn Company, and the other at 
the foot of Whitehall street. 


PRINTERS’ INK had a visit the other 
day from a man who “knowed”’ all 
about the Chicago daily papers and 
their circulations. He said the Juter 
Ocean prints from 25,000 to 30,000 
copies daily, and that 50,000 is an out- 
side figure for its Sunday issue. ‘‘ The 
Times-Herald,” he said, ‘‘ prints 
about 40,000 copies a day, and on Sun- 
day from 60,000 to 65,000,’’ and then 
he added, ‘‘and Mr. Kohlsaat has lost 
a lot of money on the 7imes-Herald. 
The 7ribune,” said PRINTERS’ INK’S 
informant, ‘‘ prints from 75,000 to 8s,- 
000 copies daily, and 115,000 copies 
Sunday ; and the 7/2sune,” added he, 
‘*is just amint for making money. It 
is immense!” The Saturday edition 
of the 77iéune goes into the country 
largely, he said, and he also asserted 
that this is also true of the other Chi- 
cago papers ; in fact, the Saturday edi- 
tions of the Chicago dailies take the 
places of a weekly toa considerable 
degree. Speaking of the Record and 
News, he said that each one prints over 
200,000 copies daily, and no one doubts 
that Mr. Lawson prints exactly all he 
claims —o one ever has doubted it. 
Curiously, however, according to our 
informant, the Record fails to make 
money and has an expense account of 
about $100,000 a year on the bad side; 
but the Vews, on the other hand, is 
the most profitable newspaper property 
in Chicago—makes more money than 
the 7yribune, even—so it carries the 


load imposed upon it by the Record and 
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looks pleasant all the time. When 
asked about the Dispatch, PRINTERS’ 
INK’s visitor shrugged his shoulders, 
and thatis all hesaid. He gavethe Post 
credit for 15,000 daily circulation, and 
said that in quality it was gilt edged. 
The /ournal he accorded a daily cir- 
culation of from 60,000 to 65,000. 
PRINTERS’ INK’S visitor was not so def- 
initely understood about the circulation 
of the Chronicle, but the Little School- 
master got the impression that he 
thought the Chromnicie had a larger cir- 
culation than any other Chicago paper, 
except the Mews and Record, and with 
the possible exception of the 77/dune. 
The visitor conveyed the impression 
that, outside of the offices of the Mews 
and 77ribune, the Chicago journalists 
are having a pretty hard time just at 
present, notwithstanding the McKinley 
boom, with which we are all so much 
delighted. 


AN interesting little circulation con- 
troversy is on at Montreal. La Presse 
claims the largest circulation in Can- 
ada. ‘lhis claim was disputed by the 
Star, which said, on December 11th: 

One of our esteemed French-Canadian con- 
temporaries, whose publishers boast of a 
large circulation, conceived the unique idea 
of placing their ef paper in the hands of 
the residents of Fall River, Lewiston, Con- 
cord, Lynn, etc., and other places in the 
United States. The result is that nearly a 
third of their daily circulation goes to people 
in the States. The Star has the largest circu- 
lation in Canada. 

La Presse corrected this next day by 
explaining that the United States cir- 
culation was not included in the figures 
printed each day on its first page, and 
agreed to donate to the city hospitals 
$1,000 (deposited with the cashier of 
the Banque Ville Marie) if the Star 
could prove that it was not true that 
the circulation of the daily Za Presse 
is larger than that of the Montreal 
daily Star - 

tst—In Canada. 

2d—In the Province of Quebec. 

3d—In Montreal and Suburbs. 

4th—In the United States. 

La Presse claims that its circulation 
from the 2oth of November, 1897, to 
the17th of December, 1897, was larger 
than that of the Star by over 18,759 
copies, and that the daily circulation 
in Canada alone was larger than that 
of the total circulation of the daily Star 
by 5,960 copies daily. An interesting 
phase of the matter is that the adver- 
tisement of Za Presse, from which 
these facts are taken, appeared in the 
Montreal daily Witness of Jan. 18th, 
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GETTING ADVERTISING MATTER 
FROM MANUFACTURERS. 
By Sam E. Whitmire. 

Every package that leaves the store 
should carry one or more circulars tell- 
ing of the merits of some article for 
sale in your store. And this can be 
done without one cent of expense to 
you if your advertising manager goes 
about it in the proper way. 

He should ask the buyer of each de- 
partment fora complete list of all of the 
firms that you are purchasing from. 
Then he should prepare a neat, truth- 
ful letter embodying these points : 

Tell the manufacturers that you are 
anxious to make 1898 the banner year 
of your business, and that to do this 
you must have the aid of the maker of 
the goods. You feel very certain that 
the manufacturer has on hand some 
neat advertising matter in the shape of 
picture cards or samples. Tell him 
that if he will have your name and 
business address printed on a lot of 
such matter you will see that it is ju- 
diciously distributed to your patrons. 
Have a lot of matrices made of your 
single-column head-piece, or, better 
still, electrotypes. Send one of these 
with each of your letters, and ask that 
it be used in printing the matter for 
your store. State that it makes no dif- 
ference how much matter is sent—not 
one sheet shall be wasted. It will all 
be put into the homes of people who 
are already your purchasing patrons. 

I know from actual experience that 
you will receive a favorable reply from 
about six out of every ten firms ad- 
dressed. Some will send you 100,000 
pieces of advertising, others will send 
only 1,000—according to the impor- 
tance of your store in their eyes. 

I have always found it best to have 
asmall room near the receiving de- 
partment in which such advertising 
matter is placed and kept under lock 
and key. The key is given to the chief 
inspector or person in charge of the 
parcel wrappers, with instructions as 
to how the circulars, etc., are to be 
given out. Ifyou have advertisements 
of an article used by men, women and 
children they should be put in pack- 
ages in every department of your store 
—that is, in the morning when the par- 
cel wrappers take their wrapping papers 
for the day. . They should be given 
one piece of the advertising for every 
sheet of wrapping paper taken, with 
instructions to put one in every pack- 
age made. If all the advertising is ot 
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used during the day it must be care- 
fully returned to the advertising storage 
room in the evening. 

Some matter can not be put out to 
advantage all over the store. For in- 
stance, it would be foolishness to put 
corset or ladies’ muslin underwear cir- 
culars in packages made in the men’s 
shoes and clothing departments, be- 
cause such matter would not appeal to 
men. Infants’ wear advertising can be 
placed in every baby carriage sold. 
Furniture circulars in every stove or 
pan, for it is fair to presume that people 
buying these are housekeepers. 

I know of 100,000 washing machine 
circulars that cost the manufacturers 
$35,selling 312 machines in one month, 
and of 50,000 corset booklets that in- 
creased the sales of a certain make of 
corsets more than double in one month. 
I put out 25,000 circulars in packages 
advertising acertainlaundry soap. We 
only had one case of the soap in the 
house. This went the next day after 
we began circularizing, and several 
hundred orders were taken the second 
day. If the advertising is properly pre- 
pared by the manufacturer and care- 
fully distributed by the local store, the 
results will be all that the most san- 
guine could expect. 

Fier teat 
HER CHOICE. 
He—If you couldn’t be yourself, who would 
you rather be? 
She-— The man who marks down goods in 


the dry goods store. What a lovely life he 
must lead, always first choice !—/he Buyer. 








+o 
A BEGINNING. 
Isaacstein—I hear dot your son is goin’ in- 
asf ens for himself. 
ohenstein— Yes. He vas t’inkin’ of 
shtartin’ in mit a glozing-oud sale.—A meri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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MN The Half- Tone Magazine _ that 
AN accompanies the Saturday issue 
JN should commend itself to Magazine 
MN Advertisers desiring quick returns. 


It goes into the homes of 
the best people and is 
patronized by the leading 
advertisers. Every copy 
counts for the advertiser. 
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The very serious question of rivalry 
in adyertising must come up pretty 
often for consideration in the mind of 
any man who has much to do with 
miscellaneous publicity. An article or 
line of goods that is first in any market 
undoubtedly has a great pull. This 
is more particularly true of the English 
market; but it is a matter that ought 
to be very carefully considered by any 
one who contemplates entering the ad- 
vertising field for the first time, with 
goods already repre3ented anywhere. 

* 


* 
People who have to commence pop- 
ularizing an entirely new commodity 
often complain that they have to edu- 
cate their public as a preliminary. I 
think that complaint ill-founded, at all 
events where there is a monopoly that 
can be protected, to be looked to when 
the introduction has been made. For 
the thing is at least as broad as it is 
long. If youcome out with a new 
article, an article that the public does 
not understand, you have to teach the 
public to want it, no doubt. But on 
the other hand, if you enter the market 
with a new brand of some article, al- 
ready well known and appreciated, 
you have to carve your business out of 
the very vitals of a competitor, who is 
evamcd in a strong position, and will 
e situated to make a strong fight for 
life. In the one case you have to per- 
suade the a that they want some- 
thing now, which hitherto they have 
done very well without. In the other 
you have to persuade them to give up 
something they are presumably satis- 
fied with, in favor of something similar 
to it, which you are to get them to re- 
gard as superior. Upon my word, I 
find it difficult to suppose that the 
second task is not at least as difficult 
as the first. ** 


Let us look at one or two examples. 
I remember very well the time, about 
fifieen years ago, when the Remington 
typewriter was first advertised, because 
I believe I was the first person to open 
a copying office in London, using writ- 
ing machines. I attempted to get law- 
yers to send me their documents to 
copy ; and I stuck at it for as much as 
a year before I got discouraged and 
quit. The typewriter was an inven- 
tion so wholly unknown then that you 
could not get people to look at it. TI 
had gone to the worst market, anyway, 
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asit happened. Even now the amount 
of law copying done with the type- 
writer is relatively small, though most 
attorneys do their correspondence per 
writing machine. Anyway, the type- 
writer was unknown and distrusted, 
and people used to laugh at the idea of 
typewriting being faster than penman- 
ship. Also, they did not like the looks 
of the work when it was done. Ivery 
well remember Mr. H. K. Terry, the 
director of the Richmond Gem busi- 
ness in England, looking over some 
work done on the typewriter, and re- 
marking that he preferred the appear- 
ance of good penmanship. Well, the 
Remington concern started in with a 
little cautious advertising, just about 
the time I quit trying to introduce the 
thing by personal solicitation. Little 
by little they began to convince people. 
Every one who had a typewriter in use 
was sure to have letters asking about it. 
Every machine that got into use sold 
others. There was nothing but the 
Remington in the market then. The 
Caligraph, which was the second ma- 
chine to arrive on this side, and which 
is still, next to the Remington, the best 
machine made, in my opinion, did not 
come for a year or two after. To-day 
there are as much asa dozen typewriters 
here—the most important are the Rem- 
ington, the Caligraph, the Williams,the 
Smith Premier, the Yost, the Empire, 
the English, the Maskelyne, the Ham- 
mond and the Bar-Lock. All of them 
have an energetic organization. All 
of them have a large sale. But the 
Remington sells more (I should esti- 
mate) than all the others put together, 
and chiefly, I think, because it was 
first. I also think it is the best; but 
people who buy a typewriter the first 
time are very ill qualified to judge of 
this. The salesman who calls on them 
has a big chance, and all the makers 
have stories that they teli you of how 
they have ousted each one of the other 
makes and substituted their own on its 
merits. No! It is having been the 
first that gives the Remington the pull 
to-day, not simply being the best. 
They had a lot to contend with at the 
beginnirg, but they reaped the fruits 
of it. Their position had the advan- 
tages of its disadvantages. 
* * 


Compare, on the other hand, the po- 
sition of Mr. Mellin with his Cod Liv- 
er Oil Emulsion. This is the Infants’ 


Food Mellin. He has lately begun tg 














put forth this new article. The field 
is particularly well covered by Scott 
& Bowne. They have taught the 
people at their own expense to like 
emulsions in preference to plain oil. 
They have fought the rival malt and 
oil men, And (by a scheme of adver- 
tising long continued, and I think bet- 
ter and better done the longer they 
have been at it) they have made their 
own practically the whole of the emul- 
sion trade. Savory & Moore have an 
emulsion, too, and have had it a long 
time; but they have never attempted, 
on anything like Scott & Bowne’s 
scale, to whoop it up. Scott & Bowne 
have practically all the trade. Now 
comes Mr. Mellin. No doubt his 
name is good for something among 
the enormous and deserved popularity 
of his Infants’ Food. But he has an 
uphill fight before him, with Scott’s 
Emulsion occupying the position it 
does. I can not for the life of me see, 
either, that he claims for his product 
anything new. It is true he offers 
free samples; but Scott & Bowne did 
that years ago, and have found that 
they can get along without it now. 
Isn’t Mr. Mellin’s position worse 
to. day than if he were pushing some- 
thing entirely new? I think it is. 


* 
«* 


I think, further, that even the An- 
gier Chemical Company, with their 
Petroleum Emulsion, have a_ better 
position, for they at least offer some- 
thing a little different. They offer 
something that appeals to people who 
don’t like cod liver oil no matter how 
you wrap it up. 

* % 
* 

Of course, the ideal position for a 
new advertiser is to enter the market 
with an article which is already a staple 
product, largely used, but no brand of 
which has ever been advertised. Take 
suet, for instance. Every housewife 
uses suet; gets it at the butchers. A 
couple of years ago began to appear 
some advertisements of a product called 
H[ugon’s Beef Suet. It is suet, freed 
from the skin, which has to be torn 
away from raw suet and comes cast 
into square blocks. It crumbles easily, 
does not require chopping and is a 
good deal cleaner to use. Also, it is 
said to ‘‘keep” better and to be 
cheaper in use than raw suet. Well, 
this article was, and is, admirably ad- 
vertised. It had a prompt and (I 
should say) cheap success. The pub- 
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lic knew all about suet, didn’t want 
teaching, and yet had had no prepos- 
sessions instilled into its mind by adver- 
tising of any other proprietary suet. 
That is the ideal posizion. But rew 
there be, nowadays, who have the 
chance to walk on this more excellent 
way. For advertising is pretty much 
universal. T. B. RUSSELL. 


—_—__+o+__—_ 
ADVERTISING A TRESPASS. 

An advocate of the Rural Advertisement 
Bill, sent to Parliament in 1895, claimed “‘for 
the seeing eye the same relief from wanton in- 
jury as is already afforded in the case of 
every other organ of sense. Our native 
land,’’ the complainant goes on to say,“*which 
till comparatively recent times was one 
glorious panorama, is, for want of a little fine 
science, becoming a mere background for 
painted boards along the most frequented 
routes.’? The argument is urged, “ that if a 
man tried to draw attention to the fact that 
he wanted to sell a cough mixture by blow- 
ing up the British Museum, he would be 
punished for destroying property on which 
people set great store. y should he be 
allowed to destroy another no less valuable, 
and no less a cherished possession—the re- 
freshing charm of rural views? Is nature so 
ridiculously inferior to art? Is the attempt 
of the painter to simulate landscape on can- 
vas to be recognized as a legal chattel, and 
the landscape itself to be treated as a thing 
of no worth?” But a somewhat startling 
statement, which, it is claimed, rests upon 
actual investigation among the advertisers 
themselves, is that “‘not the smallest good re- 
sults either to the consumer or the whole 
class of producers to which the disfigurers 
belong.” It is recommended that if a particu- 
lar commodity is thus puffed, or a particular 
establishment made conspicuous by means of 
the disfiguring signs, ‘“‘ which appear incon- 
sistent with a decent regard to the rights of 
passers-by, we take means to find out a com- 
modity which is mot an occasion of offense, 
and a shop that is conducted on neighborly 

rinciples.’”” The brief from which the above 

acts and quotations are drawn occupied 
thirteen pages of the Nineteenth Century. 
<ntccennsaeiilpliiniadiinses 
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HOW THE AMERICAN NEWS COM- 
PANY HANDLES THE NEW 
YORK DAILIES. 

By C. BE. Swezey. 

The factor that has made it possible 
for a paper to get and maintain a large 
circulation in New York City and vi- 
cinity isthe American News Company. 
No other one thing has done more for 
**advertising to pay” than have the 
efforts of this company to give better 
service at less money than the publish- 
er could get if he did it himself. 
Handled on a margin of ten cents per 
hundred copies, bills are collected, 
unsold copies returned and every deal- 
er is fully supplied according to his 
wants. 

Early in the morning wagons are 
sent to all the newspaper delivery 
rooms for the papers ordered the night 
before, say about 6 p.m. After re- 
ceiving his order the driver hurries as 
fast his horse can take him back to the 
company’s delivery room, and it is 
there that the hard work begins. 

Men with ‘‘boards’’—7. ¢., large fold- 
ing two-paged affairs with the names 
of from sixty to seventy dealers and 
the number of each paper they want 
penciied opposite their names—before 
them call out numbers, and as fast as 
they call, men count and place on long 
tables the amounts called for. The 
system is simplicity itself, and it is 
through this simple method that near- 
ly a half million copies are counted, 
assorted, tied, labeled and delivered 
in three hours’ time. The tables are 
as long as the room will allow, twenty. 
thirty or forty feet. The papers are 
piled upon them, and each pile repre- 
sents a newsdealer. 

The caller sees a load of Suns com- 
ing in; he glances down the Sun 
column on his board and begins to call 
five, thirty-three, four, skip one; there’s 
a dealer that doesn’t handle the Sun 
So it goes until every morning paper is 
disposed of, English, German, Italian, 
French, all are treated alike. There 
are about fifteen branches of the com- 
pany in Greater New York, and each 
branch is as independent of the mother 
company and of all others as it is pos- 
sible to make them. Every branch 
wants to make as good a showing asit 
possibly can, and although there is no 
hostile feeling, yet if a dealer can be 
brought around to leave one and trade 
with another, it isdone. Nearly three 
hundred wagons are used every morn- 
ing to get the papers to the newsdeal- 


ers and to the different trains and 
depots. Many country dealers prefer 
dealing with the American rather than 
with the newspapers direct. For one 
reason they get all their papers in one 
bundle and just as early; for another, 
it simplifies their bookkeeping. On 
Sundays the wagon service is doubled 
and sometimes tripled, owing to the 
enlargement of the papers themselves 
and also to the increase in circulation. 
While on the subject of Sunday papers 
I will give the advertiser atip. Watch 
the weather reports and if they say 
that Sunday will be rainy make your 
“ad” stronger and more attractive, for 
a rainy Sunday means every copy sold 
and every copy read. People stay at 
home on rainy Sundays and to pass 
away the time read Sunday papers. 

The policy of the American is con- 
fidential in the extreme, and to extract 
any information from any officer of the 
company in regard to the circulation of 
the papers they handle is well-nigh as 
impossible as it is to secure it from the 
historic clam. 

Ever ready with advice and help, 
always ready to act on any suggestion, 
submitting to you ideas at once and 
willing to ‘‘lend a hand,” is it any 
wonder that they are to-day one of the 
grandest monuments to man, ingenuity 
and brains that there is? It has its 
enemies by the thousands, and it is 
cursed and abused and then used when- 
every opportunity affords a chance. 
Like the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory it receives more kicks than caresses, 
but still they are both, the Company 
and Directory, indispensable, and it is 
owing to this fact, I suppose,that stones 
are thrown at them. 

In some respects the American News 
Company is a detriment to publishers, 
inasmuch as it has a tendency to make 
the publisher lazy and careless as re- 
gards his c'rculation ; he either doesn’t 
want to, or he doesn’t care to, look after 
that all important part of his business ; 
he leaves it all for the Company to do, 
forgetting that all are treated alike and 
no favors shown to one that would not 
be granted to another if occasion re- 
quired it. 

FEROS I OTs 
IT IS SO. 

Advertising is one of the means of success 
in every line of business, and the business 
man who neglects it is doing himself a bigger 
injury than he is doing anybody else. Phat 
firm which keeps its name and business most 

rominently before the public, other things 

ing equal, will get the most trade just as 
sure as water seeks the lowest level.—Mii- 
Jord (Ind.) Mail, 
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The Largest Daily Circulation 
in the South. 


The Advertisers’ Guarantee Company swears that the 


WASHINGTON TIMES *.c,c%°""" 38,000 








under a bond of $50,000. Free copies, exchanges and 
samples are mot counted! #& 2% 2 2 2 





“WAITING FOR THE EXTRA.” 
‘The American Newspaper Directory, Lord & Thomas’ Directory, 
N.. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory, and those directories issued by leading 
agencies, give the circ-lation of the WASHINGTON TIMES. The 
advertiser therefore knows exactly what he is paying for. There is no 
doubt, no guesswork about it. Advertising in such a paper pays with- 
out question. It is the only one-cent paper in the District of Columbia. 
Write FOR RATES TO 


GEORGE F. KINNEAR, 
Wasumcron, D. C, Manacer Forsicn ADVERTISING 
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WEEKLIES AND DAILIES. 
By E. A. Wheatley. 

Giving due credit to Mr. Rowell for 
disinterestedness, which many unkind- 
ly deny him, I must protest against his 
very sweeping arraignment oi the 
weeklies. 

I do not agree with him. 

Notwithstanding his long experience, 
I fancy the majority of general adver- 
tisers do not agree with him. 

The weeklies, in the first place, are 
read by many people who never, or 
very seldom, read a daily. By people 
who have money and who are influ- 
enced to buy by the advertisements 
they read—in the weeklies. 

The general advertiser who wishes to 
cover the entire field, and who has the 
money to do so, can not possibly do it 
without using the weeklies. If he 
uses only the dailies, he will fail to 
reach a certain percentage of possible 
customers—good customers. 

Mr. Rowell thinks that all the people 
in the United States who have money 
read one or more dailies. 

They don’t. 

I should say there were nearly a 
million people who seldom see a daily, 
and who take at least one, sometimes 
two or three, weeklies. A number of 
them farmers, perhaps; yet who denies 
that the farmer is one of the best 
customers of the general advertiser ? 

Mr. Rowell isa farmer himself. His 
farm in Lancaster, N. H., knows him 
every summer. He reads the dailies. 
He thinks other farmers do as he does. 

Possibly in the extreme East, where 
population is dense, many of them do. 

But the majority of American farm- 
ers, and those engaged in similar pur- 
suits, do not. 

Let Mr. Rowell take atrip from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and back again, 
and I will engage to introduce him to 
thousands of country people with com- 
fortable homes, and money to keep 
them up, who don’t see a daily once in 
a blue moon ; possibly during a presi- 
dential campaign, but not always then. 

In all these homes he will find 
weeklies, supplying the news of the 
week, well patronized by advertisers, 
well read by buyers. 

Will he say then that weeklies do 
not fill a niche unfilled by dailies? 

I think not. 

Now, as to another point in his ar- 
gument. Are weeklies so expensive in 
comparison with dailies that the adver- 
tiser can not afford to use them? 


This is worth considering. 

The weekly is certainly worth more 
than the daily, per line, per thousand 
circulation. But how much more? 

It is worth more because it is more 
slowly, more thoroughly, read and as- 
similated. It lasts longer. It lies 
around on the table till it is often two 
or three weeks old. The whole family 
takes its turn at it. Its contents are 
discussed by the old folks and the 
young folks, The women folks, who 
do the buying, are particular to read 
the advertisements. The weekly is 
read by a more simple and confiding, 
more truthful and truth-believing class, 
than the daily. If they see it in print 
they are not so skeptical about it. It 
is not so hard to convince them. One 
statement to the farmer will often go 
as far as six to the city man. 

The morning paper is glanced over 
for the interesting head-lines. It is 
skimmed through. The business man 
has too many interests in his head to 
take good heed of all that is in his 
paper. He forgets half of it as soon 
as he gets to his desk. He hasn’t read 
the other half nearly as thoroughly as 
as his country friend has read all his 
weekly. He has barely glanced at the 
advertisements. The paper goes into 
the waste-basket, or to a newsboy to 
sell over again. Once down town it 
never goes home. 

The fainily buyer doesn’t always see 
it. Its daily circulation doesn’t repre- 
sent the number of actual buyers who 
read it. 

The evening paper is not much bet- 
ter read than the morning paper. 

The daily hasn’t the prestige of the 
weekly. Its statements are generally 
taken with a grain of salt. 

Civilization skepticalizes us. 

This skepticalism sometimes extends 
to the advertising pages. 

If I were asked how much more per 
thousand a weekly was worth than a 
daily, from a general advertiser’s point 
of view, I would say at least three times, 
perhaps more, perhaps six times, tak- 
ing everything into consideration. 

Mr. Rowell, I believe, says the 
weeklies cost seven times as much. 

This is a very fine question which 
can not be mathematically demonstrat- 
ed. Knowing that if I wished to 
cover the whole field I should have to 
use the weeklies, I would buy the 
space as cheaply as I could, and I 
don’t think it would cost me six times 
as much as that of the dailies, 
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The dailies are good mediums and 
so are the weeklies. The general ad- 
vertiser can do without one or the 
other; not so well without the dailies 
as without the weeklies, but if he wishes 
to do the maximum business that an 
abundant capital will allow, he must 
use both. 


If we admit for the sake of the 
argument, that the weekly is more 
carefully read and is kept longer; is 
six times as much read and kept six 
times as long; we will still insist that 
the readers of dailies buy more than 
the readers of weeklies: yes, six times 
more, and the cost is certainly not 
half as much—often less than one- 
tenth. Aside from class journals, 
which are specialists, the weekly is 
out of date, a relic of a by-gone time. 
—[Ep. PRINTERS’ INK. 





THE MAIN STEPS IN MAKING 
GOOD ADVERTISING. 
By Welstan Dixey. 

The first thing in getting up good 
advertising is to know your goods; 
know what they are made of, what 
they will do, who wants them, who 
ought to and would want them if prop- 
erly presented. 

The next thing is to know whom 
you are talking to ; the class of people 
your goods appeal to, and what the 
mental attitude of these people is 
towards the goods and the business. 
Are they ignorant, prejudiced or well 
informed, and ready to buy? Are 
they rich, poor or in moderate circum- 
stances? Common or refined? Men 
or women? Young or old? Where 
they are and how to get at them isa 
question of placing the advertising, 
which is another story. 

To catch the eye is the first thing a 
good ad does. The size of it will 
usually do this if it is big enough. If 
smaller, strong display, that pleases at 
the same time it calls attention, is the 
best. A beautiful or interesting illus- 
tration is the best display. If strong 
enough to call to call attention and 
otherwise only negative, that will do, 
but it should never be distasteful— 
that is worse than no display. 

To instill an idea into the mind of 
the reader is the next thing. If it is 
a complete idea favorable to your 
goods, so much the better, but any 
way it must be an idea of some sort 
leading on in that direction. 

Facts and figures are the strongest 
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things in an ad, but however self- 
explaining and forcible these may be to 
a logical mind, their effectiveness with 
the majority is increased by argument. 

Making a good argument is one of 
the most effective arts of ad construc- 
tion, It should be sound and logical 
if possible, or at any rate appear so ; 
and all the better if illustrated by 
some apt analogy or figure of speech 
to give it pith and point, and make it 
remembered. 

Human sympathy is another strong 
element in good advertising for almost 
any business. There is decided selling 
force in awakening emotion and enthu- 
siasm and directing them in favor of 
your business. 

A simple diagram is often effective 
as an object lesson to put the facts or 
arguments before the eye in palpable 
shape. 

Citing an example is the final clinch- 
er of good advertising. This is where 
the testimonial comesin. After having 
attracted attention agreeably, instilied 
an idea into the mind, shown the facts 
plainly and awakened enthusjasm re- 
garding what the goods are capable of 
doing, the climax is capped by a living, 
breathing example of what they have 
actually done, with a man’s signature 
to back it. Good advertising is a com- 
bination of precept and example which 
reinforce each other. 


— _— 
Ir I had an enemy whom I hated—which 
heaven forbid !— and if 1 knew of somethin 
that sat heavy on his conscience, I think f 
would introduce that something into a post- 
ing bill, and place a large impression in the 
hands of an active sticker.—lickens. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


“ Tsaid in my haste all men are lars.”—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 
payment. A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 
he can, setting uP the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. Alt 


ough a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. What the publisher 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. It is his privilege to praise his own 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—adsolutely. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) 7#mes (1).—In Los An- 
eles and the six southern counties of Cali- 
ornia ; in Arizona, in part of New Mexico, 

in West Texas,in Lower California and in 
parts of Old Mexico, the Los Angeles Dai/y 
Vimes is regarded as the only newspaper. 
Sworn net daily average circulation for 1897 
to November 1, 19,115; sworn net Sunday 
average circulation for 1897 to November 1, 
25,107. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Argonzut (1).—The 
Argonaut is a first-class medium for first- 
class advertisers. 

San Francisco (Cal.) Journal of Commerce 
(1).—It is to be found among banks, brokers, 
merchants, mining companies, shipping and 
commission firms, attorneys, law courts, ho- 
tels, immigration bureaus, etc., etc., and 
reaches all parts of the United States, and 
every quarter of the world. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford (Conn.) Farmer (1).—The only 
agricultural paper in Southern New England, 
and for reaching the people outside the cities 
is the best advertising medium in Connecti- 
cut. 

FLORIDA. 

DeLand (Fla.) Southern Field and Home 
(2).—We arantee a circulation of 8,000 
copies in Florida. The oldest agricultural 
paper in the State. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta (Ga.) Jewish Sentiment (1). —Read 
a ud in every Jewish home in the 

outh., 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago (IIl.) Christian Oracle (2).—The 
only organ of our Church in the Central West 
and Northwest whose circulation exceeds 
4,000. In fact, we rank third among the 

apers of our denomination in circulation. 
We reach more members of our Church in 
Iowa ana Nebraska than any other paper of 
our denomination. 

Chicago (Ill.) Z’J/aZia (1).—Organ of the 
Italian Republican voters of the State of 
Illinois and the West. The greatest and 
most influential Italian newspaper in the 
United States. 

Chicago (Ill.) Western Rural (1).—This 
journal is now in its fifty-sixth year, and, 
while old in aye it is up to date in every 
other particular, and is still a leader in the 
van of progress. 

Normal (Ill.) Morning Cail (x).—Our cir- 
culation in Normal is far greater than any 


EXPLANATIONS. 

(1) From a =y matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
wos either as advertising or reading 
e 


ter. 
py By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 





other Normal or Bloomington paper. Best 
advertising medium in the city. 

Springfield (Ill.) Od./ Fellows’ Herald (2).— 
Enjoys an extensive circulation throughout 
this State among members of the order. Is 
no new venture, being now in its twenty-first 
year, and is issued the first and fifteenth of 
each month, with a guaranteed list of over 
8,000 copies. The membership of the order 
in Illinois now exceeds 55,000 and the Herald 
is its official organ. 

INDIANA. 

Derby (Ind.) Game Bird (1).—A monthly 
journal devoted to pit games. Largest cir- 
culation of any journal in its class. 


IOWA. 

Des Moines(Ia.) Capta/ (1).— The regular 
daily issue of the Cafita/ exceeds 8,000 
copies. 

es Moines ([a.) Farmer's Tribune (2).— 
Sworn subscription list of over 16,000, 
KANSAS. 

Lawrence (Kan.) Gazette (2).—Our circula- 
tion isn’t immense, but our paper goes into 
more homes than any other daily or weekly 
paper published here. 

yons (Kans.) Weavers’ Herald (1).—A 
monthly publication devoted to plain and 
fancy weaving. Circulates in every State in 
the Union. 

Topeka (Kan.) State Journal (1).—An 
eight-page daily, printed on a fast Web Per- 
fecting Press, at the rate of ten thousand 
complete copies an hour. A larger average 
daily local circulation than any other Kansas 
Ln yg Forty-three regular carriers in To- 
peka. 


KENTUCKY. 

Louisville (Ky.) Dispatch (1).—Has out- 
distanced both of its morning contemporaries, 
and states with pride that its offer of a show- 
down of circulation books made last Septem- 
ber to the Commercial and Courier-/ournal 
has never been accepted by either paper. 

MAINE. 

Bangor (Me.) News (2).—We can give you 
better returns in Eastern Maine than any 
other daily printed. We guarantee more than 
5,000 circulation in our daily or no pay for 
thead. The Semi-Week’y News covers all 
of Eastern Maine thoroughly with circulation 
of 14,000,16 pages a week issued every Tues- 
day and Friday, with best telegraph and home 
news and correspondence. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) Wecker (1).—The leading 

German Sunday paper of Maryland. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) Evening Record (1).—Aver- 
age daily circulation over 95,000. Largest 
evening circulation in New Paar eel 

Boston (Mass.) Post (1).—Has by far the 
largest morning circulation in New England. 
In Boston and vicinity it regularly outsells 
any two other morning papers combined. 
You can’t “ cover’? Boston without the Post. 

Springfield (Mass.) Union (1).— The Union 
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goes into every town in Western Massachu- 
setts. The Morning Union has a larger cir- 
culation in Western Massachusetts than any 
other daily, either morning orevening. The 
Evening Union is the largest evening paper in 
Western Massachasetts. The circulation of 
Morning and Evening Union is greater than 
that of the other Springfied dailies combined. 
All advertisements appear in both the morn- 
ing and evening editions at one price. Proved 
circulation: Sunday, 10,586; daily 18,255. 
MICHiGAN. 

Owosso (Mich.) Reporter (1).—Circulates 
among a good class of people, and is really 
the only cash-in-advance paper in the county. 
It contains eight pages ali home print, and is- 
sued weekly at Owosso, Mich,, which has a 
population of 9,000, and is one of the best cities 
in the State. The sworn circulation of the 
Reporter during the past six months has av- 
eraged over 1,500 copies weekly. 

Reed City (Mich.) Success with the Garden 
and Farm (1).—Monthly issue over 100,000 

roven paid circulation, besides samples. 
The actual number printed and circulated 
during the past six months was over 1,000,000 
copies, an average of over 166,000 copies per 
issue. 
MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis (Minn.) 7i#dende (x).—The 
only Scandinavian daily paper inthe North- 
west. Largest circulation of any weekly 
paper in Minnesota. 

St. Paul (Minn.) Odd Fellow Review (1).— 
1,600,coo Odd Fellows in the world; 800,000 
in the United States ; 200,000 in the North- 
west ; 21,000 in Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
besides their families and friends, which 
make the Odd Fellow Review an unsur- 
passed advertising medium. There is no 

ublication in Minnesota devoted to Odd 

‘eliowship besides the Odd Fellow Review. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

West Point (Miss. Press (1).-—-Is credited 
by Rowell’s Directory with the largest circu- 
lation of any paper published in the Fourth 
Congreatioust Dtsmiet of Mississippi. 6,000 
weekly readers scattered throughout the 
great black prairie belt of Northwest Missis- 
sippi, all of the better class, with money to 


spend. 
MISSOURI. 

Dexter (Mo.) Messenger (1).—The oldest 
and most permanently established paper in 
Stoddard County, having decidedly the larg- 
est and best-paying subscription list and ad- 
vertising patronage. No deadhead subscrib- 
ers. 

St. Louis (Mo.) American Yournal of 
Surgery and Gynecology (t).— There are 
other good mediums for medical advertisers, 
but none are better than the American /our- 
nal of Surgery and Gynecology. 

St. Louis (Mo.) 7rzbune ().—Only Ger- 
man evening daily with Sunday morning edi- 
tion and weekly west of Mississippi River. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson (N. J.) American Militiaman 
(2). The only paper in the country devoted 
to the national guard as a whole. 

NEW YORK. 

Adams (N, Y.) ¥ournad (1).— Best advertis- 
ing medium in the richest farming community 
in Northern New York. Circulation, 2,200 
weekly. Poa. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Leader (1).—Circu- 
lation guaranteed double that of the Evening 
Herald, and larger than that of any evening 
paper between New York and Buffalo. 

uffalo (N.Y.) Vo/ksfreund (1).—The ‘ead- 
ing family paper of Western New York. Un- 
as an advertising medium. 


ualed 
“Saeneneen (N.Y.) Fishkill Fournal (2).— 


5r 


The daily and weekly Journal is the oldest 
and most influential paper of the twin a 
of Matteawan and Fishkill-on-Hudson. The 
Daily Fournal’s circulation averages 1,290 
daily. The Weekly Journal has an extensive 
circulation throughout the agricultural dis 
trict of Southern Dutchess County. See the 
American Newspaper Directory for Decem- 


ber, 1897. 

New Rochelle(N. Y.) Paragraph (x).—The 
Paragraph has a iarger circulation than any 
other local newspaper in Rye, Harrison 
Mamaroneck, Larchmont, New Rochelle an 
Pelham Manor, 

New York (N.Y.) American Engineer, 
Car Builder and Railroad Journal (2).—The 
oldest and best railroad paper published. Ar- 
ticles by prominent superintendents of motive 
power of the leading trunk lines on inter- 
esting subjects in each issue. Circulation 
increasing rapidly. Has a circulation in 
every State and Territory in this country and 
Canada, and a very large list in all foreign 
countries. Printe: mail list for inspection 
for advertisers at office of publication, 
Morse Building, New York City. 

New York (N. Y.) Brewers’ Journal and 
Barley, Malt and Hop Trades Reporter 
(x).—Largest bona fide circulation of any 
brewin pees r in the world. 

oe Week (N. Y) Catholic World Maga- 
zine (1).—Largest circulation of any other 
publication of itsclass. Reaches every club, 
school and institution of the Catholic Church 
in America. The highest literary authority 
on Roman Catholic interests. 

New York (N. Y.) Demorest’s Family 
Magazine (2).—The Magazine, in its new 
form, is making rapid strides in increased 
circulation, and for February we shall print 
115,000 Copies. 

New York (N. Y.) Dru 
(1).—Circulation guarantee 
ies each issue. 

New York (N. Y.) Fashions (1).—Repre- 
sents the newest ideas in journalism where- 
by the influence of the leading merchants of 
the various cities is secured in seeing that 
the journal goes into the hands of women 
who have money tospend. As every copy of 
the paper costs the merchant money, he is 
more interested than any one else in seeing 
that not a singlecopy is wasted. If the circula- 
tion is of a character that brings returns to 
him, it is just as sure to result profitably to 
the advertiser. The old publications which 
go into hamlets and out-of-the-way places 
can not give the positive returns that are se- 
cur by Fashions, where every copy is 
circulated in a trade center where the goods 
advertised can be readily procured. 

New York (N. Y.) tems of Interest (1).— 
A monthly magazine devoted to dental art. 
science and literature, established 1878, and 
circulating among dentists throughout the 
United States and foreign countries. 

New York (N. Y.) Ladies’ World (1).—The 
circulation for the year just closed has 
much larger than that of 1896, averaging 389,- 
416 copies per issue, and this gratifying show- 
ing was due to the increased percentage of 
paid-in-advance subscriptions. We have 
every reason to believe that the circulation 
for 1898 will show on increase proportion- 
ately greater, enabling us at the close of the 
year to exhibit an average of 400,000 copies 
per issue for the entire twelve months. 

New York (N. Y.) Lumber Trade Fournal 
(x).—Our readers annually handle 4,000,000,- 
000 feet of all kinds of lumber. Our readers 
manufacture all the white pine, yellow pine 

. C. pine, cypress, spruce, hemlock an 
hardwoods used in the tern States. 


ists’ Circular 
Over 13,000 cop- 
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hampton, a county of 22,000 inhabitants 
One of the few weekly papers published in 
North Carolina having a guaranteed circula- 
tion of over 1,250. 


New York (N. Y.) North American Re- 
view (1),— More of the best purchasing people 
can be reached through the North American 
Review, and for less money, than through 
any other monthly publication. The Re. zew 
is the only periodical of its kind which has a 
recognized place as a family magazine. 

New York (N. Y.) Practical Drugeist and 
Pharmaceutical Review of Reviews (1).— 
Reaches every druggist in the United States 
and Canada three or four times a year. Av- 
erage circulation about 10,000 each month. 

New York (N. Y.) Press (1).—Twice the 
net paid circulation of all other Republican 
papers, morning and evening, in Greater 

ew York. 

New York (N.'Y.) Staats Zeitung (1).— 
Publishes daily more “Wants” than any 
other daily in the United States, without any 
exception. 

Oneida (N. Y.) Democratic-Union (1).— 
Circulation, 6,384 a week, 3,192 each issue. 

Oneonta we «) Star (x).—Circulation, 


2,300 daily. 

rschenes (N. Y.) Advance (1).—The pre- 
ferred circulation of the Advance is proven 
by results its liberal advertisers claim they 
have secured. It carries more advertising 
than any other paper in Suffolk County. 

Potsdam (N.Y) Courier and Freeman (1). 
Largest circulation and best advertising me- 
dium in Northern New York. 

Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Evening Star (1).— 
Largest daily circulation between New York 
and Albany. 

Rochester (N.Y.) Hera/d (1).—Largest cir- 
culation of any morning Democratic paper in 
the State outside of the metropolis 

Rochester (N. Y.) fournalof Applied Mt- 
croscopy (2).—We are printing 13,000 copies 
of the January issue. The February, March 
and April issues will be oy large, after 
which the circulation will be not less than 
6,000 copies any one month. Reaches all the 
educational institutions in this country in 
which scientific work is done, and is of such 
a nature as to be a daily reference book for 
the professors of science and their advanced 
assistants. It, therefore, reaches a class 
which it is impossible to reach effectively in 
any other way, and is not only read by 
them but taken into the home and looked 
over by their families who are interested in 
their work. : 

Walton (N. Y.) Reporter (1).—Sworn cir- 
culation 4,600. Largest of any country week- 
ly in New York State! 

Warsaw (N. Y.) Western New Yorker (1). 
—The leading paper in Wyoming County. 

Watertown (N. Y.) Herald (1).—A local 
illustrated weekly for one hundred towns and 
villages, and takes the place of a Sunday pa- 
per in a section where no Sunday papers are 
published. 

Watertown (N. Y.) 7imes (1).—Combined 
circulation of daily and semi-weekly over to,- 
000 copies. tN hace ig St. Lawrence, 
Lewis and Oswego Counties. 

Waverly (N. Y.) Free Press (1).—Sworn 
circulation 2,450. 

Yonkers ih Y.) Herald (1).—The official 
Democratic newspaper of the city of Yonkers. 
The best advertising medium in Westchester 
County. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Kittrell (N. C.) Strawberry Specialist (1). 
—The organ of the vast strawberry interest 
of the United States. 

Marion (N. C.) Messenger (1).—Larger cir- 
culation than any newspaper in McDowell 
County. 

Rich Square (N. C.) Patron and Gleaner 
(x).—The only paper published in North- 


OHIO. 

Alliance (O.) Leader (1) —Average circula- 
tion in the counties of Stark, Mahoning, 
Columbiana and Portage for 1896—daily, 
155993 semi-weekly, 3,678. 

incinnati (Ohio) Volssblatt (1). — The 
Volksblatt, having the largest circulation of 
_ daily paper in Cincinnati, affords an ex- 
cellent medium for advertising. It is pub- 
lished every morning, Sunday included. 

Cleveland (O.) Recorder (1).- lt covers 
Northern Ohio ; has the largest morning cir- 
culation in Cleveland ; circulation guaranteed 
or no pay ; it is the pomes paper, and has a 
home circulation; publishes both morning 
and evening editions. 

Columbus (Ohio) Ohio State Fournal (1). 
—Leading newspaper of Central Ohio. 

Columbus (Ohio) Record (1).—The oldest 
weekly in Central Ohio, and largest circula- 
tion. Circulation books open to all. 

Dayton (O.) Evening News (2).—Has the 
largest circulation in this city of 85,000, and 
ranks first in prestige. We not only cover 
the city thoroughly, but have country routes 
within a radius of nine miles around Dayton 
which are delivered ‘or each evening 
by carriers in wagons. e also supply the 
pa towns by electric and steam rail- 
roads, 

_ Elyria (O.) Republican (1).—Best advertis- 
ing medium in Lorain County. 

Hamilton (O.) Democrat &).—The Daily 
Democrat and the Weekly Democrat cover 
the field in Hamilton and Butler County, and 
as advertising mediums are first. 

Massillon (O.) Sunday Chronicle (1).—As 
an ——- medium it can not be excelled 
in this part of Stark County. Delivered by 
carrier boys to over 1,000 of the best citizens 
of Massillon, and in addition is circulated in 
the rural districts. It is the only Democratic 
eres in Western Stark County, and is being 
iberally patronized by local merchants, 

Mesaaih (Ohio) Experiment (2).—The 
Experiment is circulated in the city of Nor- 
walk with the Cleveland Press by carriereach 
week, and although a weekly, thus has the 
character and class of circulation a daily has, 
in addition to a large country circulation. 
Only Democratic paper in area of several 
thousand square miles. 

Oxford (Ohio) Mews (2).—We now have 
more than nine hundred paid subscribers. 

Piqua (O.) Keview (1.)—We positively 
reach 5,000 families in Miami County. There 
is no other publication can claim that. 

Springfield (O.) How to Grow Flowers (1). 
—Flowers are grown in ten million American 
homes. Ineach of these a high-grade and 
progressive floral magazine is an ever-wel- 
come visitor. How to Grow Flowers is hy 
far the best publication in this field. Its 
publishers purpose to make this journal so 
attractive aud valuable that every flower- 
grower will becomea subscriber forit. Their 
efforts in this direction are meeting with most 
gratifying success. 

Springfield (O.) Sunday News (2).—Going 
to press Friday night, it circulates, Saturday, 
by mail, by carriers, by street and stand 
sales, reaching both farmer and city readers 
in good time for Sunday reading. It circu- 
lates in twelve towns and six counties in the 
most populous and prosperous farming and 
manufacturing part of Ohio, its territory em- 
bodying a population of over 300,000. asa 
sworn and established circulation of 5,700. 

Toledo (O.) Bee (t).—The Toledo Bee (even- 
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ing, Sunday morning and weekly) is the only 
Democratic daily in nineteen counties hav- 
ing Associated Press or any other telegraphic 
news service. Basis for circulation, fifteen 
counties Democratic, four Republican. 
Toledo (Ohio) Blade (x).—The Daily Blade 
has the largest circulation of any daily pub- 
lished in Ohio, outside of Cleveland or Cin- 
cinnati. Its circulation is larger than all the 
other daily papers of Toledo combined. Its 
average is over 15,000 per day ; on Saturdays 
over 20,000. The Weekly Blade goes to every 
State and Territory of the Union ; circula- 
tion r15,000, The best political weekly ad- 
vertising medium in the United States. 


TEXAS, 

Cuero (Tex), Star (1).—Circulation in De- 
Witt County larger than any other paper 
printed. 

Houston (Tex.) Gulf Messenger (2).—The 
representative literary monthly magazine of 
the South, and the only one—since the ante- 
bellum days of the old Southern Literary 
Messenger—that has lived ten years. It is 
beautifully printed and illustrated, and com- 
pares favorably in quality of matter pub- 
lished with the leading metropolitan month- 
lies. Fine class of contributors. Readers 
principally among literary and professional 
people. A good medium for choice adver- 
tising. 

Paris (Tex.) Sunday Tribune (1).—Circu- 
lation is greater than that of all the other 
five Lamar County weeklies. One hundred 
dollars guarantee to this statement. 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) 7ribune (1).—The 
largest circulation of any paper between Den- 
ver and San Francisco. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington (Vt.) News (2).—Has more than 
double the circulation in Burlington and sub- 
urbs of any other paper, its circulation being 
nearly all within the city and within 50 miles 
of it. No other paper covers the territory so 
fully. Furthermore, the circulation is a 
known quantity—the figures are published at 
the iol of its columns every day. 

Morrisville (Vt.) Lamoille Leader (1).— 
Lamoille County’s leading weekly newspaper. 
Circulation 2,500 copies every week. 

VIRGINIA. 

Luray (Va.) Page Courier (1).—Oldest pa- 
per, largest circulation, best advertising me- 
dium in the great Page Valley. Circulation 
1,200 copies. 

Newmarket (Va.) Our Church Paper (1). 
—Published in the interests of the Lutheran 
Synods in the South. It has a good circula- 
tion in North Carolina, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Indiana and other States. 

Newmarket (Va.) Shenandoah Valley (1). 
—A live, reliable, conservative, family and 
local newspaper. It has correspondents in 
Washington and in Shenandoah, Rocking- 
ham, Page and other counties wherefit circu- 
lates. 

Richmond (Va.) State (1).—Leading ‘even- 
ing pape: in a city of 100,000 people. 

arrenton (Va.) Virginian (1).—Fauquier 
is one of the largest counties in the State 
and the richest in proportion to its inhabit- 
ants, who number nearly 25,000, Warrenton 
is in the center of the county through which 
the Virginian is widely circulated, thus mak- 
ing it a valuable advertising medium. 

WASHINGTON. 

Olympia (Wash.) Northwest Yournal of 
Education (1).—Only educational journal of 
general circulation published in PacificNorth- 
west. Read by 8,000 educational people in 
Washington, Ore ‘on and Idaho. 

Walla Walla (Wash.) Watchman (1).—Cir- 
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culation guaranteed larger than any other 
paper in Walla Walla County. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington (W. Va.) Baptist Banner (1).— 
Only Baptist weekly in the State. 

Parkersburg (W. Va.) Methodist Episcopal 
Times (1).—The only Methodist paper pub- 
lished in the State. The best advertising 
medium in West Virginia. 

WISCONSIN. 

Janesville (Wis.) Wisconsin Druggists’ 
Erchange (1).—Average circulation 1,125. 
The only drug paper published in Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Der Seedbote (2).—Has a 
larger circulation than any other German 
mornin Bed in the city of Milwaukee or 
State of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Military Tribune (2).— 
Oldest National Guard newspaper. The 
Military Tribune is read by thousands of 
nationa ardsmen all over the United 
States, and is the largest and most success- 
ful National Guard newspaper published. 
Its circulation is larger than the combined 
circulations of all other National Guard pa- 

rs—average for 1897 3,045 copies each 
issue. The fact that the largest dealers in 
military goods in the country use its columns 
regularly, proves its worth as an advertising 
medium. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) News (2).—The readers 
of the Daily News are well to do, the most 
profitable customers, and its circulation can 
not be duplieated. All of the large local 
advertisers use the columns of the Daily 
News. Every discerning local advertiser 
will tell you that the Dazly News has a circu- 
lation unrivaled in quality and also in point 
of quantity. The Dai/y News will make con- 
n the distinct guarantee that its 


tracts u c 
full paid circulation in Milwaukee is — 
at 


than that of any other English paper t 
circulates in this city. 

Osceola (Wis.) Sus (2).—Largest circula- 
tion in Polk County of any paper in the world. 
Established only four months, and its growth 
has been marvelous. Best advertising me- 
dium in the St. Croix Valley . 

Waupaca (Wis.) Record (1).—Circulation 
1,150, in the counties of Waupaca, Waushara 
and Portage. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

St. John (N. B.) 7 e/egraph (1).—The Daily 
Telegraph has the largest circulation of any 
daily newspaper in the maritime provinces. 
The Weekly Telegraph has the iargest circu- 
lation of any weekly newspaper in the mari- 
time provinces. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Pictou (N. S.) Advocate (1).—Larger circu- 
lation in town of Pictou than any other paper. 
ONTARIO, 

Bowmanville (Ont.) Canadian Statesman 
(1).—Has the largest circulation in Centra 
Ontario. 

Kingston (Ont.) British Whig (1).—Goes 
into three-fourths of city and district houses 
which receive a Kingston paper, while com- 

aratively few outside papers are taken. 
You can not reach more than a fourth of the 
people except through the //’Aig, and if that 
paper says a thing it’s so. 

Simcoe (Ont.) Canadian Wheelman (1).— 
Has a circulation thousands larger than any 
other Canadian sporting paper. It is‘read by 
more bicycle riders and salesmen than any 
other one publication issued in the Dominion. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal (P. Q.) True Witness (1).—The 
oldest Catholic weekly published in Canada, 
and only English-speaking Catholic paper in 
the Province of Quebec. 
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SOME PRINTERS’ INK TESTIMONIALS. 


MODEST MERIT MODESTLY MENTIONED. 

At the present moment Printers’ Ink is in want of some genuine testimonials 
that shall blazen forth the Little School "s tr d merits—not fulsome 
flattery, but earnest, genuine praise from honest admirers. Testimonials are invited 
in this open way, because the Little Schoolmaster wants everybody to know that just . 
now he is aching to be puffed. He invites his pupils to testi ials with 
care, write them out handsomely in a bold hand that will stand a photographic repro- 
duction, and then just send them in, Testimonials that do not appear to written 
in good faith will go into the waste basket. Such as seem genuine, but are bad! 
written and poorly expressed, will be preserved with loving care, but not used. Suc’ 
as are well written and genuine, and expressed with judgment, will be reproduced for 
advertising purposes or copied and commented upon in these pages. For the best 
dozen testimonials a sterling Souvenir Printers’ Ink Spoon will be duly sent, one to 
each of the dozen writers, and to the writer of the testimonial that is the best, the 
best expressed, the honestest and the most genuine, there will be sent in due time a 
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solid silver Loving Cup, upon one side of which there shall be engraved the golden 
words in which the testimonial was expressed, and on the other the name of the 
writer, the date, and some account of the object of the cup and the affectionate regard 
in which the successful pupil is and ever shall be held by his loving teacher. You 
who admire the Little Schoolmaster and his plain, straightforward but modest ways, 
can not do better than to just write a letter and give expression to your feelings. 
That letter may win the ving Cup. Let it be addressed to Printers’ Ink, the 
Little Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising, New York.--Printers’ Ink, Dec. 8. 
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The Little Schoolmaster was a perfect rev- 
elation to me, a beginner in the art of adver- 
tising. While it advises liberality, it teaches 
common sense, thus advertising prodigality. 
It would be of greatest benefit to the adver- 
tising community if this Little Schoolmaster 
was absorbed among them to a much larger 
extent. Very truly yours, etc., 

E. O. NatuurstT. 

Tracy Criry, Tenn., Jan. 17, 1898. 


I observe that the Little Schoolmaster is 
aching to be puffed. Were [ to say all I 
know in his favor, he would be like the frog 
“ old, and be so puffed up that he would ex- 

e. 

Suffice it,therefore, for me tosay,that in reg- 
ularly perusing Printers’ (nx, I feel armed to 
take a good part in the commercial warfare 
ae of fierce competition; I know that in 
following the wise advice of the Diminutive 
Preceptor, that I can transact business on 

resent day methods; I can always rely on 
i on prepared to meet new schemes on their 
own ground, as they are always predicted in 
the pages of Printers’ Ink; and, in short, any 
one reading the valuable journal with regu- 
larity must be wanting in proper judgment if 
he can not improve his position very consid- 
erably. 

We have here a department for novelties, 
advertising specialties, and kindred special- 
ties, and I would say that a small ad we have 
had in Printers’ Ink produced appalling re- 
sults; letters came from all parts of the 
United States, and as many of them only 
bore a two-cent stamp, the charge we were 
compelled to pay ranged from three to thirty 
cents, being double the deficiency of postage; 
many of the letters contained printed matter, 
which accounts for the charges to pay here. 

The Little Schoolmaster has my thanks for 
past favors, and my best wishes for his future 
welfare and prosperity. Yours very truly, 

Henry Cowen, 

Brrwick-uron-TWEED, England, Jan. 14. 


Will the Little Schoolmaster accept one 
more testimonial, from an admiring pupil 
who has often before desired to express his 
——— of its a 

first saw a copy of Printers’ Inkina 
corner of a manufacturer’s office, where it 





had been mislaid. 1 confess I secreted the 
copy in a spacious pocket, and before I re- 
turned it to the owner I had eagerly de- 


voured, mentally, the entirecontents. I have 
always had a strong liking for anything in 
the line of advertising and adwriting, and 
that day clinched the desire to make it a 
business. I started to school at once, and 
have been an earnest pupil ever since. I 
have had but one principal text-book, one 
teacher, the Little Schoolmaster, and next to 
= Bible, 1 prize it above every book I own. 
am as yet unknown to you, but that will 
not be for long. Later on you will hear of 
me as advertising manager for one of the 
large firms of the country, or as a profession- 
al adwriter—that is, if Printers’ INK con- 
tinues to be published. In the meantime I 
am, your pupil, J. Harvey Lutz. 
Custer, Pa., Jan. 18, 1898. 


I have been a student of Printers’ Inx for 
years. It is a never failing source of inspira- 
tion to the advertisement writer and a won- 
derful stimul to half-hearted advertisers. 
Fraternally yours, Stuart S. Graves, 

of Graves & Co., Publishers. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21, 1898. 


[n answer to your application for testimony 
of the work Printers’ Ink is doing, I don’t 
think there is, in England, a more grateful 
man for its teachings than myself. I have 
read it diligently for twelve months. It has 
not only adjusted every advertising notion I 
had, but it ~ taught me everything I know 
that is worth knowing about the business. 

It puts commercial blood into my veins. I 
always feel stronger and safer in advertising 
after readingit. Yours truly, 

JoserH WHARMBY. 

BirMINGHAM, Eng., Jan. 10, 1898. 


I do not accept or believe all I read in 
Printers’ Ink, but as a general compendium 
of ink wisdom it is a world-beafer. Yours 
truly, ALVAH SHELDEN, 

Editor Walnut Valley Times. 


The following words of modest praise have 
in substance been expressed by me before. 

They bear repeating. Not for the sad fact 
that the Little Schooimaster never published 
them before, but for the fact that they are 
true, and ought to have been published 
before. 

Thousands of manufacturers, railroad and 
bank officials, real estate and money brokers 
school and college managers, managers and 
promoters of any existing, and ¢o de, enter- 
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prises, are aware that not only something 
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say it? All the time. Where to say it best 
and cheapest ? In the dailies. Privrers’ Inx, 





should be done, but cas be done, to ‘ 
the earning ower of the vast capitals given 
nto theircare. Truly, some don’t know how; 
thers consider it undignified to advertise. 

No method, however, that increases degit#- 
mately the profits of any business is sadig- 
tified. Let every responsible business man 
ecome a reader of Printers’ Ink. Heads 
f large concerns—that’s what I have chiefly 
n mind—and they will never regret the day 
they signed the check for the first yearly 
.ubscription for the bright messenger that is 
issued weekly at ro Spruce Street, New York, 

No matter how busy a man may be, the 
iabit of reading Printers’ Ink soon becomes 
hronic. It’s the only profitable chronic 
,abit I know of—outside of daily work. 

I have read the Little Schoolmaster for the 
last seven consecutive years—the first num- 
ver by accident—the only profitable accident 
that ever happened to me. 

Cuas. J. ZinGG. 
FARMINGTON, Me., Jan. 19, 1898. 


I have been a student of advertising for 
five years. During three years of this time I 
have been employed by the managers of a 
newspaper to write advertisements for all 
the merchants who advertise in their paper. 
The managers of the ae mn find that it 
pays them to pay me to make advertising pay 
their patrons. They get better prices for 
space, and sell more of it. They do not be- 
lieve that a merchant will take his ad out of 
the paper when it pays him to keep it there. 
The results the ads bring, the merchants give 
credit for. The ads the results bring, the 
managers of the paper give me credit for. 
All [know about advertising I have learned 
from reading Printers’ Inx. f course the 
position I hold has given me valuable expe- 
rience. But from the position I only get one 
man’s experience; from reading PRINTERS’ 
Inx I get the experience of thousands. 

E. K. ANDERSON. 

Kosciusko, Miss., Jan. 1, 1898. 


The position of advertising manager of 
Indiana’s largest retail dry goods house is one 
I obtained by virtue of the philosophy of the 
Little Schoolmaster. 

The first copy I ever read was handed me 
by Mr. Thomas Sullivan, then the advertis- 
ing manager of L, S. Ayres & Co. 

The precepts learned in that and subse- 
quent copies so far developed my talent that 
when Mr. Sullivan retired to enter a business 
of his own, he recommended me for his place. 

Recently I have had the pleasure of seeing 
considerable of my work reproduced in vari- 
ous advertising journals, but must say none 
gave more satisfaction than that I have met 
. Mr. Wolstan Dixey’s column in Printers’ 

NK. 

You will please renew my subscription, and 
in future always consider me among your 
most ardent admirers. Yours truly, 
Horace E. Ryan, Advertising Manager L. 

S. Ayres & Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 14, 1898. 


‘THEN; Less than five years ago I had no 
home, no money, no credit, no reputation as 
an adwriter. I was in debt, badly. 

Now; January, 1, 1898, 1 own a home, I 
have money, I have the reputation of being 
the best adwriter in the State of Georgia. I 
AM OUT OF DEBT. I owe my success more to 
a careful application of the teachings of the 
Little Schoolmaster in the art of advertising 
than to any other one cause. It has taught 
me: What to say? The Truth. _How te 
say it?- Earnestly, persistently. 


zo Spruce street, New York City, is ever 

ready to teach others all and more than it has 

taught Harvey ENGuisx. 
Axsany, Ga., Dec, 20, 1897. 


I have been associated with the New Phila- 
delphia (Ohio) 7imes for eleven years, and 
ve clin from office boy to associate edi- 
tor, but in all my experience I have never yet 
found acopy of Printers’ Inx thrown, with 
its less favored companions, into the waste 
basket. » Victor Donaney. 
P. S.—Have just bought a printing outfit 
of American Type Foundry, to be delivered 
er 24, 1898, and will endeavor to have 
RINTERS’ INK visit my office. 
New Puivapevpuia, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1898. 


Printers’ Ink numbers among its readers 
the keenest business men of earth, whose in- 
terest it sustains and holds always. Yet noth- 
ing is published in its columns the logic of 
which is not digestible by the most callow be- 
ginner. Its readers may be too busy to read 
any other paper, but “‘too busy to read 
Printers’ Ink” is a superlative none have 
reached. No other journal can pretend to 
fill its place, for its readers know not merely 
wheat from chaff, but the highest from in- 
ferior grades of wheat. 

To compliment Printers’ Inx before ad- 
vertising men is “to gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily, to perfume the violet,” or like 
dilating upon the merits of the Declaration 
of er ene or the Constitution of the 
United States before able statesmen. Before 
others my letter would seem fulsome praise 
if I capably expressed its ‘‘ most high de- 
serts.”. Admiringly yours, 

D. D. Martin, Sec. Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 

Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1898. 

A few words of sincere praise. The steady, 
onward march of. Printexs’ INK is the best 

roof of its intrinsic value and merit. It’s the 

st proof of its practical value. Any adver- 
tiser, who would like to join the onward 
marching to success, through good advertis- 
ing, should fall in line by reading Printers’ 
Ink. It knows the past and present of the 
difficult subject; it inspires with hope and 
ambition for the future. It’s safe to take its 
advice. Of all the trade papers I have ad- 
vertised in, Printers’ Inx is the only one 
that has given positive proofs of profitable re- 
sults. Cuarves J. ZinGG, 

FarMInGTON, Me., Jan. 18, 1898. 


Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

I have been a constant reader of Print- 
ERs’ INK for the past seven years and find it 
the most instructive journal I have ever read 
—no other publication can take its place. A 
genuine up-to-date newspaper man can not 

et along without it. With best wishes to its 
‘uture welfare. Yours truly, 
Levi A. Duntap, 

Merrp1an, Tex., Jan. 11, 1898. 


Printers’ Inx is getting better all the time, 
but as you enlarge it I protest against your 
using so much of my time—for I mest and 
will read it through from cover to cover, 
even though you print roo pages! 

W. P. Maver, 
National Industrial Review. 
Cincrinnatl, O., Jan. 24, 2 





THEATRICAL companies ought to make a 
good advertising show. 

Goop advertising consists of good adver- 
tisements of a good article. 
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A PRINTER’S PRESS. 
He was a pressman, 

Tall and fair, 
And she a maiden 

ebonaire, 

So ’tis not strange as 

You may guess, 
That she received a 

Printer’s press. 

—Brunonian. 


—_—_—_+oo—___ 
OLD THEATRICAL ADVERTISING. 

A method of theatrical advertising which 
is now almost obsolete, but*flourished amaz- 
ingly at one time in New York, was the pub- 
lication of statements of the number of per- 
sons at performances. The announcement of 

ast or continuing success has generally been 
ooked upon as proof of the excellence of the 
entertainment offered, and such announce- 
ments as these twenty years ago were by no 
means rare: ‘*‘ Success supreme, pre-eminent 
unexampled! 11,241 persons have witnesse 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ at the —— Theater,” 
“9,671 persons have witnessed *‘ Humpty 
Dumpty ’ at the -—— Theater. Come early to 
Secure seats.” No one has an been able 
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“The Black Crook” at Niblo’s, a novelty 
to old New York theater-goerfs so bewilderin: 
that it was thought necessary to have, as it 
were, guideposts of its merits as a part of 
the announcement.—New York Sun, 


—__ ++ - - -——— 

HOW TO GET UP A CATALOGUE. 

Every retail store of any size should issue 
one or more catalogues each year. And if 
you begin in time and work hard enough you 
can get out a very creditable list of your 
goods without very much expense to your 
store. I was given the order to publish a 
spring book fora New York store that had 
been issuing a very handsome list for eight 

ears, This store had been paying all of the 
ithographer’s and printer's bills, too. I 
learned that cutmnel firms -had asked for 
space in the book for 1898, so here is the 
letter 1 sent out to every manufacturer the 
store was dealing with: 

GenTLEMEN—The time has now arrived for 
us to commence working on copy for our 
annual spring catalogue. We have never 
solicited nor never allowed any outside ad- 
vertising on goods of any description, but 
we have receiving so many requests 
from facturers and dealers, from whom 





to tell how far these st ts oO! gers 
of a quarter of a century ago were accurate 
or upon what they were founded. Box office 
accounts show, not the number of persons in 
theaters, but the receipts in dollars and cents 
from each performance, and it has always 
been impracticable to tell exactly how many 
persons are in a theater at one time. Thus 
seats in boxes are not usually sold separately. 
Boxes are sold fora lump sum, and there ma 
be one person in a box or there may be a half 
dozen without evidence of the fact in the box 
office statement, Again, some tickets bought 
are not used, It is supposed that these 
mathematical announcements had their ori- 
gin in war times, when an Internal Revenue 
tax was imposed upon theater receipts, and 
the managers, having got‘in the way of 

ublishing such receipts for the Government, 

it upon the plan of publishing the number 
of persons in attendance for the benefit of 
the general public. Whatever the origin of 
the plan was, it worked so well that it was 
long followed. Another method of theatrical 
announcement some years ago was what 
might be called “the announcement chrono- 
logical.’’ In theatrical advertisements, fol- 
lowing this plan, it was customary to state 
not only the nature of the attraction but also 
its elemental merits, considered from the 
oint of view of time, and somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“ OLIVER TWIST’? TO-NIGHT. 
7:30—Doors Open. 
7:40—Overture Begins. 
7:45—Curtain Raised. 
8:00—Entrance of /agin. 

8:15—/ agin and Bill Sikes Converse. 
8:30—Entrance of Nancy, 
g:02—The Great Housebreaking Scene. //ash 

Toby Shot at 9:04. 
9:30—/‘agin in Bow Street. Don’t Miss the 
Court Scene. 
10:00—Bi!? Sikes and Nancy Quarrel. 
0:30— Fagin in Jail. 
London Bridge Scene. Noah 
Tracks Nancy. 
11:03—Bill Sikes Kills Nancy. 
Be Sure and Wait for the Death of B7Z7 Sikes, 
which Occurs at 11:22. 

This method of theatrical announcement is 
now nearly obsolete, though occasionally it 
is revived in the case of some performance of 
more than usually variegated character. It 
flouri most during the original run of 


I 
10:55—Great 


we purchase goods, for space in our catalogue 
this spring that we thought it might not be a 
bad idea to allow a few uf the leading houses 
with whom we do business to advertise such 
goods as we buy from them, in case they 
cared to. Of course the advertisement would 
undoubtedly help the sale of their goods, but 
so far as we personally are concerned we 
should show no favoritism towards those 
who took space of us, neither would we in 
buying discriminate in the least against those 
who do not. 

So we will not urge the matter at all. We 
shall issue and circulate not less than 10,000 
catalogues, perhaps more. The size of the 
pages will be 8x9 inches. Weshall mail 
them to regular out-of-town customers free 
of charge, and our price for half-page 
throughout entire edition will be ten dollars 
($ro). In case you care to take space in same 
kindly advise us at once, and greatly oblige, 

Yours sespeathallg, 

The letter pulled all right, and the result is 
that the 10,000 books will cost the New York 
store only about one-third the actual expense 
of printing them, 

Don’t put off issuing catalogues, booklets, 
circulars, etc., until the last moment. Such 
matter should be in your store weeks before 
you are ready tosend it out. Thereis no use 
doing advertising of this character unless 
you Aen a perfect system. Before you are 
ready to mail, check your stock and see that 
every 2rticle mentioned is on hand. Look 
after your shipping forces, arrange to have 
all ordefs filled the day they are received 
and when possible send a neat letter an 
other circulars to every person who orders 
from you, Sam E. Wuirmrre. 


oe 
Tue contractor should figure on advertis- 
ng. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


a. GEORGIA. 


C'OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Lead 
Ss Southern agricultural publication. faritiy 


people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sow 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 
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KENTUCKY. 


WENSBORO INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 
J a ees Per publishes mond news, eaer 
news, and pasate § ta ively read than any pa- 





Yann sterner tine tate wow befor ~ to hear from busi- 

ness men in ali branches of trade regarding 

the writing, —iee Gaenens aes SS 
booklets, cata- 


logues, or any literature they send out to increase 
their I have for years been erigaged in 





OHIO. 


7 OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, SUNDAY NEWS — | 
pages. paper Yomeqnown an 
Maheuing, ane advertisers and hers—sam 
Rates 20c. inch each Tesestion, Cc. M. 

TT TER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


HEELING NEWS, 7,500 daily. Onl: pe? 
eve’g paper in Sey 40,000, LA COST 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


oem - Sg ap = REGISTER—daily and weekly 

r in South Carolina 

giving a rs. and led circulation state- 

ment. oe Bas. Directory). It is the best 

family ne published in the —. That’s 
why it paye fo advertise in THE REGIST 


WASHINGTON. 
(HE “P-L” 


























~ EATTLE POST-INTELLIGEN' =. 
Largest circulation in the State. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $200 «4 @ page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
is the daily newspaper in ‘America for the 





writing and printing advertising matter of every 
description. My work has been so original, artis- 
tic and brought such returns to my customers 
that they have grown in number without any 
effort on my part save an occasional ad opm 4 
ERs’ Ink. Orders from all over the United States 
and England come in as a result of the satisfac- 
tion I have given and the reputation my work 
has secured. I am now so situated as to be able 
to handle unlimited quantities of this work. I 
could handle all the advertising in the magazines 
to-day and 1 would guarantee my work to equal 
the best ads now in them, and to improve one 
hundred per cent all the others, so well acquaint- 
edam | with the many varieties of businesses and 
so well adapted are my facilities to handle large 
orders. 

My advertisements in Prouvrers’ INK are speci- 
mens of what I can do in the writing line. 
These ads have brought me all of the business 
I today have. I can say of them that they 
have been so well written and convincing, 
worded so as to build upa business which, when 
I took hold, had only two or three customers, 
Printers’ Ink isa of my plain print- 
ing for business men. {t is the best typograph- 
ical paper published, even though I 
say it. I can do art printing when wanted. 
I have just completed the handsomest catalogue 
ever gotten outin the clothing business. It is 
for a big Rochester firm rated at over a million 
and ahalfdollars. They are well pleased with it. 
It isthe talk of the clothing business to-day, and 
has received more direct praise than any job ever 
gotten out in this country before. I have already 
received an order for another book from them on 
the same line. 1 want business men who think I 
can be of service to them to write me upon their 
own stationery the details of their business and 
what they have done and are doing in the adver- 
tising line, together with samples of their news- 





best y 
size of the town. Itist 
accurate and reliable. Member 
Tt has more home adve: and foreign adve 
tising than any other evening Es paper in its field. it 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 
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Good AdS jive good e 

= ggs may 
= be spoiled in the SETTING ft you 
3 want your ads, circulars, akede, etc., 
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paper adverti and any otheradvertising 
matter they have used. I write business-bring- 
ing advertisements for the largest outfitter in 
London, England, for the biggest whisky bottler 
in the United States, for the largest cracker and 
cough drop manufacturer in New England. 
These three only show the three distinct classes 
who find my work profitable touse. The reason 
I know my ads bring business is that every per- 
son I have ever written for has continued to be 
my customer, and many of them have written to 
me that my ads are the best business bringers 
they have ever used. Iam constantly getting out 
advertisements, circulars, booklets and cata- 
logues, of which I have entire charge, from the 
writing to delivery. My old customers place ab- 
solute confidence in me. I attend tothe whole 
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} SURPRISED AT RESULTS? | 
Why should you be? 


7 We have been telling you right along 
3 that advertising in the 


{HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL 


was a paying investment. What other 

but satisfactory results should be expect- 

j ed from 140,000 bona fide paid subscrib- 

ers at acost of only 40 cents per agate 

line? And others are missing it. 

THE HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL, 

Southeast Corner Filbert and Ninth Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Household Journal Building. 3 


No job is too small for me. I write a 
one-inch advertisement as readily as a magazine 
page, or a one-page circular as readily asI doa 
$1,000 catalogue. I give everything that comes in 
my personal attention. 

Mych are derate. Tell me just what 
you desire and I'll think the matter over and 
tell you what I think you should have and what 
the cost will most likely be. 

Send me a series of your previous advertise- 
ments or circulars, and I will guarantee to pre- 
pare a better one from them, or ask no pay. Is 
that not fairt Address, WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Manager Printers’ Ink Press, No. 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 








Send your name and address fora FREE 
Wor Busines copy of ga" Special Postal Card 
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Some reasons why Forest and Stream is the 
best advertising medium of its class. 


1. It is the oldest, largest and best sportsman’s journal in America. 
2. Its circulation is double that of any other. 

3. It is the only one kept on file in hotel and club reading-rooms. 

4. It is the only one found in the libraries of public institutions, in army 

> posts, military organizations, and government offices, inthe United States ‘7% 

and Canada. R 

AR 
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§. It goes weekly to a constituency which includes the wealthiest class of 
sportsmen—shooters, anglers, yachtsmen and campers—and all as a rule 
Ifberal purchasers. 

cs 


of ers have perfect confidence as to 
advertising pages. 
7. The proof of its value as an advertising medium has been given in its 
returns to advertisers. 


8. It has paid its advertisers, as demonstrated by the fact that 

9. The largest advertisers in Forest anD Stream to-day are the firms who 
have been in the paper continuously for the twenty-four years of publica- 
tion. ope shrewd business men, who continue to invest money in this 
way on 


6. ~ i care is exercised to exclude objectionable announcements and 
: those irresponsible parties. Read the 
ause experience has taught them that it yields a profit. 









10, The Forest anp Stream has a solid subscription list, with many of 
the subscriptions peu for three years in advance. It is worth while adver- 
tising ina whose readers esteem it so much as that. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, New York. 
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Texas is the greatest State in the Union. 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 











is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula 

tion of any religious paper published in ‘ 

the Southern States. § 
The following affidavit proves that 


fact: P 
Waco, Texas, February 8, 1897. 
To WuHom It May CONCERN : % 
is certifies ber of § 


This smallest num! 
complete copies of the TEXA8 BAPTIST STAND- § 
ARD pi during any 


STANDARD ; 






Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 

Put AGeNntT’s GUIDE on 
your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies.—Sample 
copy on request. 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. 0. Box 434, NEW YORK. 


THE 

s4.2/3 THE ! 

Agent's Guide 2}; texas = $ 

= } BAPTIST } 
NEW YORK 











POPOL 


=) week of 1896 was ‘ 
" "J.B, Cranrru, Proprietor. 
(Seal.) T. M. Hammon, Pressman. 
Sr. CLarm LAWRENCE, Mailing Clerk. 
Subscribed and sworn to before pone 2. 
B. Cranfill, T. M. Hamilton and St. 
) Lawrence, this 3rd day of February, 1897. 
Jno. T. BaTTLE, 

Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 

ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy 
and rate card. 


Puta 
POPPA 
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What Is The Matter With A Model Newspaper Outfit 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS. |i| [he Daily “we« 


pos73y280 ||| Northwestern 














Printers’ Ink says: 

“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- OSHKOSH, WIS., 
With a plant ati ast Broadway.” it is osimmnnes ais 
w! Pp wa t 

the outgrowth of the Jewish Gasette, @ » tun tay Le ‘ cote. Fis pan oo 
weekly a o published sively to the bewspaper. It has an outfit 
gull trom the sam national family weekly” || cf,Mergenthaler Linotypes, « stereotyp- 

e ‘a nal family wee! 

“The ——_ read the news columns pH a} a Zs ram E — 
in the YippisH pages of the per, while corps of editors and reporters. ides 
the children look to the E part for this it built and now operates its own 
Jewish news and 5 eatures they line of t tel ph from osh to Mil- 
can not find in the secular press. These pe tance of 122 miles, connect- 
papers ere are thus read by both genera- ing oi the leased line of the Associ- 

“ Yiddish is more spoken & in New York — =4 p=. ~ noe cS day, res the full, leased serv- 
=== other foreign language but ice of 8. corps of of special correspondents. 

The subsert bscription lists of more than Fhege 

RTHWESTERN’ 

went defunct are kept alive for the ose fi No 5 
by seven trained travel- © better or more satisfactory adver- 

ing agents = cover the country tine medium can be foun 
hovongaey.. ., & has a circulation of Easte:n advertisers will find files of 
nearly 2, this paper and can make contracts at 
Send f ro ay? ated Yost, omhes, He. 38 Park Row, 
n charge of Mr. COsTE, at _ex- 
end for a Specimen Copy. actly the same rates as at the home office. 




















TO PRAY FOR THE CARELESS AND COWARDLY. 
WATER +e Jan. 17, mm. 
Messrs. Gzo. P. Ro Publishers of the AMERICAN y NEwerarEn DIRECTOR 
GENTLEMEN rough ny fault of our pressman I am unable to give youa om 
te record of copies 0 the Evesas Mail printed the past year. All I can say is that 
he average must be greater than last year, as the smallest number printed this 


Sooples. you pe rs December copy of the Directory. We have no sug. 
gestions to ri in regard to the plan of omy cation, a) we think you are d 

well as any one possibly An All that we can su it is that, if you believe in 
prayer, ro can muster up a sufficient amount of fait oo turn to and pray for the 
careless and Sa. new! wre. men. say for myself that every time I have 
toleen potas So BSG he Mail printed and have 
sent it in in Wishing you success, I 


poe Vaan . Meg, 
reign ae 
arse eiher Tro ~ GF utbaty" " 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


isa mighty live a wt > industrial center with splendid railroad facilities. It 
has over half a hund rel. diversified manufacturing industries, with immense pay 
rolls, and the people have money to spend. The population is rapidly growing. 


The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


established in 1888—now under new and progressive management, with an up-to- 
date plant—is forging Tae E tothe front. Its advertising patronage 23 a strong 
@ and healthy growth. Tue Tripune has a distinct territory of its own, being the 4 

only Democratic newspaper in a field of over 80,000 people, embracing the cities of 
> Pawtucket and Central Falls, and a long chain of manufacturing vil in the 
@ Blackstone Valley Tue Trisune makes a strong sp cialty of local news. Mr, 
» General Advertiser, see that Tz Trisunz is on your list of papers. 
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TAKE 

YOUR MAP 
and follow the route 
to Alaska and the 


Klondike and you 
5 will see that 


SEATTLE 


is the great gateway 
through which thou- 
sands of prospectors 
are now pouring. 


SEATTLE 


is the home port for 
the returning gold- 
ladened miner. 


SEATTLE 


outfits him for stari- 
2 ing to the gold fields 
and refits him return- 
; ing to the United 
States. 


‘SEATTLE 


has the control of 
, the Alaska-Klondike 
trade. It will pay to 
{ advertise in Seattle’s 
great paper. 


THE SEATTLE 


Post- Intelligencer 


GEORGE U. PIPER, 
Manager. 
S. P. WESTON, 
In charge of advertising. 


> 

2 A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 

» Special Eastern Representative, 
New York, Chicago. 
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Moving! 


™Argus, 


AT ALBANY, N. Y., 


never stands still. It 
is constantly going 
ahead. 

Largest circulation of 
any morning newspa- 
per in this section. 
Published every 
morning in the year. 
Advertising rates 
low, as compared 
with circulation. 





JAMES C. FARRELL, Manager, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Friends’ Publications. 


These are the only mediums to reach the 
great body of Friends in the United States 
and Canada. The Friends are a well-to-do 
and thrifty people, and have great confidence 
in anything advertised in the periodicals of 
the Church. 

° hers’ marteri is pub- 
de Tinea Tae the: Sabbath Behoo! Superin: 
d Teachers. 


. The Advanced warterly is in- 
. | for tne Sain Meas Of the Sabbath 


The Intermediate Quarterly 1s 

for a younger class of pupi. 

The ne! class, Enso So quarter is for the 
Kp ~ h 


infan 
of o 6,000, 
and are kept in the homes ‘or three 
months; the advertisements can not fail 

to attract attention. 

5. Our Youth’s Friend a literary 
r for young people. © average 
Gireulation for the past year has been 














3 
4 





, . 
6. Our Little Folk’s Magazine is 
intended for the little — othersare 
delighted with it, and ony advertisement 
in it must claim their attention. Circu- 
lation, 7,000. 
The Bible ee The circulation 
pay ministers and educa- 
ae sa very —— medium for 
certain lines of covers ing. 
Entire circulation of the papers is over 
50,000. 
FOR RATES APPLY TO THE 


Publishing Association of Friends, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


7 
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I Misfit Quotation | |N ALL 
WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. A M FE RI C A 


“ 7 said in my haste all men are liars.” — ; 


Psalm cxvi., tt 
. MAINE. 3 there areonly seven semi-monthly 
Auguste. (Me.) Lane’s List (1).—Mont > Raving as large a guaranteed c 4 re 
age oe a — gk i oe al = Form 
I openl eastern 
raonehy edition, and never failed eon, issue 
Printers’ 
ee 
com 


Wh 
Win iicrtoray MO || Serta eee 


. Statistics rove this fra tong = 
Postal Receipts. Poultry asa larger circulation sagreat 


er eenee.8 a more well-to-do’ 
«« $1,000 IF FALSE. A GENUINE paper in al 
OFFER. 

I will pay the actual expenses of any : 
advertiser using Lane’s List, or any re- 
liable advertising agent, to > FA “yr ULTRY ; 
and return, and make him a present o 
$1,000, who will prove that the above CRewthes RA. | Families who have 


: 2 ; H money to nd. Sample and rate 
is not in strict accordance with facts as aaa yl be cont on applica’ tin te 


shown by the official records.” This 
offer has been open three years. 1. S. JOHNSON & CO 

. e £9 

WALTER D. STINSON, | 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 

AUGUSTA, ME. Anne a 
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Seven Years Ago 


THe WHEELING News came into existence. 
Since which time it has steadily advanced as a 
powerful factor in West Virginia journalism. 
It now occupies the enviable position of the 
leading daily family newspaper in the State, 
40,000 people in Wheeling aloneand a quarter 
of a million in the adjacent country can be 
reached through the use of this paper. 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
The only English evening paper in Wheeling. 


“awvonx.” H. D. LA COSTE, 
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ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS. | 
i KLONDIKE 
THE 
HARTFORD | soa 
TIMES | CANADA. 
| = The Vancouver (B. C.) 
with its circulation of | Daily and Semi-Weekly 
7,700 Semi-Weekly 
will takecare of Connecticut gives all the information as to 
aot 2 routes, outfitting and how to 
recognized as : 
the best advertising medium akong Has double the cir- 
in Southern New England. tion of any other newspa- 
When figured in propor- per published in the Northwest. 
tion to actual circulation, Write for particulars and sam- 
The Times’ advertising rates ple copy. 
are 50 per cent lower than THE W 
any other Hartford paper. ORLD, 
Send for Sample Address ptemcpertten 
‘ef 2 THE TIMES, British Columbia. 
‘etn 
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The Troy Record 





TROY, N. Y. 
“All the News Best for the reader. 
Worth Reading.” Best for the advertiser. 
Always First. 


PALS LSLDLSO’S LDLTLILOLOLOLOL@Le# 














AVE you put the NICKELL 
MAGAZINE on your list for 


66 Th 
e ’98. - It is the best Five-Cent Illus- 


i 

Na Kk if *? trated Magazine in America, and a 
IC e 9 good advertising medium. 

d 

j 

Z 





For rates and sample copies, 

address 

BOSTON, T. E. CONKLIN, Representative, 
800 Temple Court, N. Y. 





MASS. 
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Sure Signs | for 1898, 


According to Dun’s Review the volume of 
business for the first twenty days of this year 
is 38 per cent larger than a year ago, and the 
payments through clearing houses for the same 
period is 10% per cent larger than in 1892, 
which was considered an exceptionally good 
year. This is a sure sign that 1898 is going 
to beat them all, and now is the time to lay 
in a stock of my inks and be prepared for the 
rush. A dollar bill sent to me will buy 
more ink than my competitors will sell for 
$5.00 on credit. Don’t waste your money 
any longer. I will sell you a %-lb. can of 
ink with as much alacrity as I would a 500-Ib. 
barrel, but I must have your money in advance. 
If you feel as if you did not get your money’s 


worth after trying the ink, I am always ready 
to refund the amount and pay all charges. 


Send for my new price list and printed speci- 
mens. 
Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 
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25,000,000 


CIRCULATION 


GUARANTEED AT THAT. 


That’s the circulation of #** 
the “SPECIAL” edition of the 


FIRESIDE 
COMPANION 


We PLASTER the entire 
country with theses**%% 








If you wish to reach every family in the United 
States, who can read and write, and at a very much 
lower rate than any other medium, and do it at once, 
advertise in this publication. 

We sell space, agate line, by the million circula- 
tion. You pay only for what you get. 





For Advertising Rates, etc., address 


GEO. MUNRO’S SONS,” 'xz"95a% 
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3 He is aWise Mani 


Secure daily entrance into the home © 
circle; make yourself known to it. & 
You have something to sell; tell © 


them of it and create a demand for : 
your wares. This end can best be. 


accomplished through the advertis- <3 


ing columns of 


THE | 
DETROIT FREE PRESS, } 


a welcome daily visitor in the homes 
of many thousands of Detroit’s and 
Michigan’s best citizens. The oldest, 
largest and most influential paper 
in the State. Its popularity and 
efficacy are attested by its steady 
growth and the rapid increase of its 
advertising patronage. 


NOW! Good crops, good prices 
and steady employment have put 
money into the pockets of the 
producers, which will find its 
way out through the channels of 
trade. Enterprising advertisers 
wiil secure the most of it. Are 
you reaching out for your share? 
Write now for sample copies, 
rates, etc. 


THE DETROIT FREE PRESS, 
DETROIT, MICH, 
Eastern Office: R. A. CRAIG, 41 Times Bldg., New York. 


Western Office: J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
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ONLY ONE. 


There is but one daily 
paper in Wichita that has 
a sworn circulation. 


THAT ONE IS THE 


Wichita Daily Beacon 


(EVENINC) 


Daily average for October, N o-] 
vember and December, 1897... 4, { 0 f 


Sworn detailed statement for en- 
tire year furnished on application. 


Our circulation records are open 
to the world. Those of no other 
Wichita paper are. 


H. J. HAGNY, Editor and Manager. 

















We’re from Missouri 
and We Show You! 


A purchaser is entitled to know the value of the thing 
he buys, whether a pocket knife or a railroad system. 

Newspapers can offer no valid exception to this rule 
when they offer their advertising space to a prospective 
patron. It should be removed as far from a ‘‘ gamble” 
as possible, and for this reason a sworn actual net paid 
circulation offers better argument for results than any 
amount of unsupported advertising ‘‘eloquence.” The 
advertiser buys tangible, result-bringing circulation in the 


KANSAS CITY TIMES 


Here is the proof of it— 
Kansas City, Nov. 30, 1897. 
At the request of Mr. F. P. Fuoss, Business Manager of the Kansas 
Crry Times, on my arrival in Kansas City, I went through their circula- 
tion books and cash books to investigate for my own personal satisfaction 
their circulation, and I find, as shown by their cash books, that during the 


months of September and October the net paid daily circulation wanes 
25,503 copies. The weekly for the same months averaged 42,196. This 
is exclusive of dead heads, exchanges, etc., being the net paid circulation 


of both Daily and Weekly. 
(Signed) T.C, LEFEVRE, 


gn : / 
Signed) Representing The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
Se TRANK P, FUOSS, of New York and Chicago. ’ 
Business Manager Times. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th - of November, 1897. 
(Signed) C. W. LAKE, Notary Public. 


Our advertising rates are based on actual paid circu- 
lation. The Times is the media of reliable information in 
thousands of the best Western homes. It pays adver- 
tisers. Write for rates to the 


KANSAS GITY TIMES. 


THE 
S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


Tribune Building, New York. Rookery Building, Chicago. 
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THE LAST DAY’! 


Plan of Publication of th of the March Edition 
@ the = — 
American Newspaper Directory for 1898. 


DECEMBER 15. Submitted proofs for correction to all papers credited with 
regular issues of a thousand copies or more. 

JANUARY 15. Revision commenced, beginning with Part I., Catalogue by 
States, Corrections can not be promised after January 15. 


January 31. Revision Complete. 





The forms go to press on the dates named below, and are closed three 
days earlier ; 
FEBRUARY I. To and including California, 
2. To and including Idaho. 
3. To and including Illinois. 
4- To and including Iowa. 
5- To and including Kentucky. 
7. ‘To and including Massaehusetts, 
8. To and including Minnesota, 
g- To and including Nebraska. 
10. To and including New York State. 
11. To and including Ohio. 
14. To and including Pennsylvania. 
15. To and including Tennessee. 
16. To and including Washington. 
17. To and including Ontario. 
18. Part II. (over 1,000 circulation). To and including Indiana. 
> Part II. To and including Ohio. 

Remainder of Part II., all of Part III. (Sunday Newspapers) 
and Part IV. (Class Publications), Religion, Religious Societies, Educa- 
tion, Household, Matrimonial, Music and Drama, Sporting, Temperance 
and Prohibition, ‘Woman Suffrage, Dentistry, History and Biography, Law. 

FEBRUARY 23. Part IV. (concluded), Medicine and Surgery, Numismatics, 
Philately and Antiques, Scientific Publications, Sanitation and Hygiene, 
Army and Navy, G. A. R. and Kindred Societies, Labor, Fraternal Or- 
ganizations and Miscellaneous Societies, Agriculture, Live Stock and Kin- 
dred Industries; all other classes of Arts and Industries and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 

FEBRUARY 24. All sheets delivered at the bindery. 


MARcH 1. A copy of the Directory shipped to each subscriber. 





Advertisements in position will be taken until 
three days before the form for the particular portion 
is put to press. Advertisements to go in the back 
of the book can be taken as late as February 19. 














Address communications to 
EpiTorR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 SprucE STREET, New York 
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9th 


G2e THE FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY, 1880, 


The Musical Courier, 


«OF NEW YORK.... 











has appeared on ot and each Wednesday—about 1,000 
weeks. This is its (9th year. 
Music is taught chiefly at home, 


or at Music Schools, Conservato- 
ries and Colleges. It is practiced 
almost entirely at home, and the 
families, as a whole, take the 


deepest interest in it. 


We began with 8 pages a week. 
We average 52 pages of reading a 
week now. Everysopy interested 
in Music reads this paper every 


week, and during the whole week, 
for it is a weekly magazine. 

We reach every State in the Union. All teachers ; all 
pupils of a certain degree of proficiency ; all singers, vocal- 
ists, church singers, organists, pianists, fiddlers and other 
orchestra players. All the rich and middling families who 
go to the opera, the concert or the oratorio. 

The paper is adapted for fine lines, for they can reach 
the most intelligent people through this publication. 


All news-stands. 
Subscription Department open for inspection. 
Page Price, per single issue, $300. 


MUSICAL COURIER CO., 


Direct Branch Offices 19 Union Square, New York. 


in all large American 
and European cities. 
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SESSA LX iy DE V EAMES EON 


ECABOMECABCABOABOAL 


IF YOU WANT 


to reach people all over the rich 
State of Ohio, advertise in the 


Ohio Select List, 


AS BELOW, 


composed of thirty-two daily and weekly 
papers in thirty-two of the best towns in 
the State, outside of the large cities, 
They will put you into over teers 


= 200,000 HOMES *8 


For terms, address each paper. 


Akron, 


Beacon-Journal. 


Ashtabula, 


Bellefontaine, 


Index. 
Bucyrus, 

Telegraph. 
Cambridge, 


Jeffersonian. 
Defiance, 


Republican-Express. 


East Liverpool, 
Crisis. 


Findlay, 


Gallipolis, 


Journal. 


Hamilton, 


News. 


Ironton, 





Kenton, 
News. 

Lancaster, 
Eagle. 

Lima, 


Times-Democrat. 


Mansfield, 


Marietta, 


Register. 


Marion, 
Star. 


Massillon, 
Independent. 


Mt. Vernon, 


Newark, 
Tribune. 


Norwalk, 
Reflector. 


Piqua, 
Call. 





Portsmouth, 


Times. 


Salem, 
News, 


Sandusky, 
Register, 


| Sidney, 


Democrat-News. 
Springfield, 

Republic-Times. 
Warren, 


Chronicle. 


Wooster, 
Republican. 


Xenia, 
Gazette and 
Torchlight. 


Youngstown, 
Vindicator, 


Zanesville, 


Courier. 
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An Otp NewspaPer 


UNDER 


New MANAGEMENT. 





“THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER an- 
nounces that it has secured the services of 
Professor Peck, of Columbia University, for its 
literary department. This insures first-class 
ability and wise discrimination in that feature of 
THE COMMERCIAL. We have not always 
agreed with our contemporary in its political 
course; but we can conscientiously pay it the 


| tribute of being the best edited of all the evening 


journals, Its editorial paragraphing shows a 
wide scope, while its entire management com- 


mends this admirable journal to public regard 


| and appreciation.” 


Christian Work, Fan. 13, 1897. 


‘The Commercial Advertiser. 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 





Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 
29 Park Row, New York. 
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THE 


ELMIRA 
TELECRAM 


has the Largest Circulation 
of any Sunday paper in New 
York State outside of the 
Borough of Manhattan. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TEMPLE COURT, - - - NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 


PROFUSELY 


ILLUSTRATED 
AND 
UP TO DATE IN 


ALL RESPECTS 


























THE 
KIND 
THAT 

ADVERTISERS 
ENJOY 
ALL THE 
TIME 


























SEESTED. 


HE KANSAS CITY STAR’S 
is more than double the com- 
bined circulation of all the other Kansas 


City daily newspapers. # Circulation guaranteed. 
Daily, over 75,000. # Weekly, over 120,000. 


















RECEIVED 
JAN 18 1696 


GEO. P, ROWELL & CO. 


January 15th, 1698. 


Dear Sirs, 

Permit me to add the Star's testimony to that of other 
papers as to your fairness in quoting hewspaper ratings. It has been 
my pleasure to send you a statement of the Star*s circulation every year 
for the past fifteen years and in not a single instance have you mis- 
quoted this paper’s circulation. 1t may be wel] to add that the 
Star takes its own medigine as to advertising, and while it has some- 
times purchased space in your directory, the circulation statements have 
been quoted correctly ig the American Newspaper Directory whether an 


advertisement was given you or not. 


Yours truly, 
foiled!” 
7 usiness Manager. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
30 Spruce St., New York City. 








mn 


The most enterprising news- 
paper in Missouri mildly as- 
serts that it has mever’ been 
blackmailed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. 
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The New== 
Birmingham 
Age-Herald 


By E. WwW. Barrett. 
ALABAMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER. 


Circulation greater than all 
other Morning Dailies in 
Alabama Combined.——\— 


Formed by the consolidation of the old AGe-HERALD, 
STATE-HERALD, HERALD and IRON AGE. 


The only newspaper going to every post-office in 
Alabama and half those in Mississippi. 


Weekly edition second greatest circulation in the 
South. 


If you advertise in the AGE-HERALD you cover . 
Alabama. 


Rates may be high but results are in proportion. 





THE 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York and Chicago. 
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A CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 


Boy. Papa, what are Rye-gans Tabules? 

MAN. My son, what does A. N. N. spell? 

Boy. Ann. 

Man. What does A. N. spell? 

Boy. That spells Ann, too. 

MAN. ‘Then Ans might spell Anns, might it not? 

Boy. Sure! 

MAN, What does R. I. P. spell? 

Boy. Rip! Of course. ‘ 

Man. .Then R. I. P. A. N.S. spells Ripans with the accent on the Aif, not 
rye-pans. 

Boy. But what does it mean ? 

MAN. Do you know the word C. A. B. A. L. ? 

Boy. Yes, my teacher told me about it yesterday. In the time of Charles I. 
the first King’s Council consisted of five men whose names were 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley and Lauderdale, and 
people called them the Cabal, making the word from the initials of 
their name. 

MAN. Well, R°I‘P*A‘N’S is a word created in a similar way. It is 
composed of the initial letters of six substances much used in 
medicine, Rhubarb, Ipecac, Peppermint, Aloes, Nuxvomica and 
Soda, and your mother says that for profound depression and ex- 
haustion and for that die-away sensation a Ripans Tabule is a 
specific. Ripans Tabules are a remedy for stomach troubles, and 
stomach troubles are the basis of nearly all sickness, One gives 


relief. 
Boy. Oh! 


Renn 

Anew style packet containing TEN RIPANS TABULES in a paper carton (without glass) is now for sale 
at some drug stores—FOR FIVE CENTS. This low-priced sort is intended forthe poor and the econom- 
ical. One dozen of the five-cent cartons (120 tabules) can be had 2 mail by sending forty-eight 
cents to the RIPANS CHEMICAL ComPaNY, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York—or a single carton (TEN 


iC. 
TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 











Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO, Publishers of American ahiiinds seis 10 ioe Street, New York. 
Sirs :—The issues of this paper for one year from January st, January (st, 189h-. actual number of complete copits printed, have been tis stated below. 


MONTHLY TUTALS 
RECAPITULATED, 


February. 
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In Chicago 


All is hustle and life 


—the merchants are up to 
date and advertise largely 
and steadily in the 


Street Cars 


Because it pays. 


We control the entire North 
and West Side systems, the 
best in Chicago. 








GEO: KISSAM & CO. 
87 & 89 Washington St., . - - Chicago, 
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Hamilton 


CANADA, 


is one of the Dominion’s 
liveliest cities. Its Street 
Railway System is mod- 
ern. Its Electric Cars of 
American manufacture, 
and its citizens live, pro- 
gressive and enterprising 


people. 


We control the 
Advertising in all 


Street Cars 


OF HAMILTON 


PPOSSPVE VS ECY ST SEPEYOHY 









For rates, details, etc., address 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
378 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





















Up in the 
Northwest 


are the three thriving cities 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth. All have modern 
systems of Electric Street 
Railways. The Interurban 
Line between Minneapolis 
and St. Paul has practically 
all the traffic between the 
Twin Cities. You should 
have your advertisement in 
every car—the routes are 
long and passengers have 
plenty of time to read and 
remember. For rates apply 
to either office. 






















Geo. Kissam & Co. 


460 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
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FOR THE 
American People 





“Want” Advertisers Everywhere Say 
THE NEW YORK JOURNAL IS 


The Great “Want” Medium 


GREATEST 
RESULTS. 


SMALLEST 
COsT. 





The Seal of Public Approval. 


JOURNAL ** WANTS”? CLAIM: 


That they are read everywhere, the circulation being 
so large and general that they bring advertisers the 
best and quickest results for the least cost; that 
thousands use them every week and profit thereby; 
that the wonderful and uninterrupted gains made 
during the last six months give some idea of their 
worth; that they want you to try them. 




















